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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Reuben Frodin 


\ Via makes for improvement in edu- 
cation? What stimuli lead faculties and 
administrators to examine and re-examine 
what they are doing? The necessity of 
understanding clearly what is the object 
(or what are the objects) of college edu- 
cation seems, offhand, to be an innocent 
enough urgency for everyone concerned 
with education. Yet important questions 
and problems remain. This Journal is de- 
voted to the idea that general education 
can be made meaningful: that well-exe- 
cuted programs of general education can 
make better men and better citizens. It 
strives, therefore, to examine objectives 
of education and to present stimuli which 
may lead to improvements. 

In a democracy the people get just 
about the kind of government that they 
want. Can the same thing be said about 
education? The writer’s answer is “No,” 
with certain qualifications. Education is a 
process of learning what one does not 
know or what one knows imperfectly. 
Without education in what it does not 
know a democracy has much less than an 
even chance of surviving. Karl W. Bige- 
low of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, states that it is valuable to 
know “what is expected of us, but we 
should redouble our efforts to show the 
related values of some of these ends of a 
college education to which people are not 
very sensitive.” Mr. Bigelow was refer- 
ring to a survey of public opinion of 
higher education conducted by Elmo 
Roper and published as a supplement to 
the September issue of Fortune magazine. 

The Roper poll revealed that a large 


cross-section of American adults view the 
primary purpose of collegiate education 
as preparation for a better job and greater 
earnings. No college faculty is going to 
rush to the meeting room and change the 
curriculum after reading the Roper poll. 
Or will they? I quote course descriptions 
from several college catalogues and bul- 
letins. The “objective and content” of one 
of six one-semester courses in “Auto Serv- 
ice” is this: “An understanding of the spe- 
cialized nature of garage accounting and 
skill in its management.” This in Fortune’s 
questionnaire language is “training for 
a particular occupation.” Take another 
course, one in “Consumer Economics’; 
the “objective” is stated in a catalogue 
thus: “This course . . . is designed to be 
of great practical value . . . from the stand- 
point of securing greater purchasing value 
from the dollar.” The “content” is listed 
as “a study in ‘buymanship’ involving 
the economic questions concerned.” This 
in Fortune’s questionnaire language is 
“preparation for family life.” Then there 
is the course in square-dancing described 
on the education page of the New York 
Times a few weeks ago; and the course in 
“Stage Swordplay” offered by the school 
of general education of a great university; 
and the courses in “Preapplied Mortuary 
Science” and “Airline Hostessing” offered 
by another university. And, finally, to 
demonstrate the foreboding expressed at 
the opening of this paragraph: “Retail 
Store Organization and Administration. 
Objective and Content: This course was 
in the process of development at the time 
the catalogue went to the printers.” 
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One cannot help but wonder what the 
pollsters would find if they queried “the 
people” on the infinitely large variety of 
courses like those listed above now in 
American colleges and universities. And 
should educators listen to the pollsters? 
Frank W. Abrams, the chairman of the 
Board of Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, Fortune’s noneducator commen- 
tator on its poll, says this: “[T]he general 
public seems to believe that the primary 
value of higher education is to enhance 
the individual’s earning power—to enable 
him to get a ‘good job.’ . . . [T]he report 
indicates to me too exclusive an emphasis 
upon this aspect of the subject. It seems 
to show thinking that is based on ma- 
terialistic considerations, possibly to the 
exclusion of other values. . .. The primary 
purpose of education .. . is to turn out 
people who can apply reason to any situ- 
ation..., who have wide interests, who 
are self-disciplined, who have at least the 
rudiments of a satisfactory personal phi- 
losophy, and who can find satisfaction in 
many things beyond the purely material.” 
Are educators to listen to other educators? 
Or do they listen and not hear? President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia, in a 
round-table discussion with Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard and William Rainey 
Harper of Chicago in 1903, said: “The 
college course . . . should be constructed 
for itself alone and for the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual needs of the youth 
of our time, without reference or regard 
to specific careers. . . . This course is the 
best preparation for the professional study 
of law, medicine, divinity, engineering, 
architecture, and teaching, simply be- 
cause it does what it does for the human 
mind and the human character, and not 
because it is so hammered and beaten 
as to serve as a conduit to a particular 
career or careers. 

What are the stimuli to achieve ob- 
jectives stated by Mr. Abrams (in 1949) 
and Mr. Butler (in 1903)? This issue of 
the Journal, which introduces Volume IV 
with a new format,* provides several 


*For a note on format see the inside back cover. 


articles which the editors hope will be re- 
warding to readers. Teachers of the hu- 
manities should know more about Islamic 
civilization and thought. They should be 
better teachers if they consider the mean- 
ing of Islam and its place in world history. 
G. E. Von Grunebaum’s article in this 
issue of the Journal is a scholarly contri- 
bution which focuses on the essentials 
of Islam necessary to understanding this 
non-Western way of life. E. Jordan's 
paper undertakes the task of showing 
that education is a moral function. He 
seeks to point out what characteristics 
of education are consistent with its moral 
purpose. The UNESCO documents, as 
the introductory note preceding them in- 
dicates, include a synthesis of answers to 
an elaborate questionnaire, not of the 
pollster variety, on the meanings of de- 
mocracy. The views of a relatively large 
number of intellectuals from all over the 
world on a long set of related questions 
should be a stimulus to teachers con- 
cerned with the problem of democratic 
government in their classes. Talcott Par- 
sons traces an idea—the idea of economic 
man in the intellectual development of 
modern Western civilization in thinking 
about man in society. The student in a 
program of general education must be 
made aware of his role in that society; 
Mr. Parsons’ article should stimulate the 
teacher who works at this task. The train- 
ing in aesthetics which all college stu- 
dents should have must give a place to 
music. R. F. Arragon’s article is a meas- 
ured contribution to the problem of the 
nature of art in relation to the artist’s 
environment. 

The other articles in this issue serve 
other purposes. Ralph W. McDonald out- 
lines the issues facing general education 
as he sees them; Sidney J. French reports 
on work-a-day efforts being made on the 
problem of science teaching; and William 
N. Lyons provides a bibliographic tool 
which may help the teacher and adminis- 
trator find his way in the literature. 





EDUCATION AND THE ORGANIZATION OF INTELLIGENCE 
E. Jordan 


yl ia good life presupposes intelligence 
at every point and in every relation in the 
life of the person. The individual’s first 
and most fundamental obligation is the 
obligation to know. This implies that he is 
to be endowed by nature and culture with 
a competent intelligence. And the control 
of natural and cultural forces in the inter- 
est of assuring competent individuals 
seems to be a function of institutional 
organization. The organization for the 
production of persons intellectually com- 
petent is the school. We undertake here 
the task of showing that education is a 
moral function and that, as such, it is 
instrumented and objectified in the public 
school. We wish to inquire also what sort 
of institution the school must be if it is to 
produce persons of the highest degree of 
intellectual competence; for, if our first 
obligation is the obligation to know, then 
the development and cultivation of intel- 
ligence is our most important moral func- 
tion. 

What we want to ask is, therefore, what 
the nature of the educative process is, 
what the basic ideas or concepts that 
govern that process are, and what type of 
organization will best embody the process 
consistently with its moral purpose. 

What, then, is the nature of the educa- 
tive process when considered as a moral 
function? We can state the answer briefly 
by saying (1) that education is the act of 
inquiring into the nature and value of 
things and takes the form of communica- 
tion among persons; (2) that its basic 
concepts are the principles and laws by 





Mr. Jordan has taught ethics for a quarter of a 
century. This article is from his new book, The 
Good Life, published this month by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 


respect to which the process of communi- 
cation carries a content of truth; and 
(3) that the process requires an organi- 
zation that is appropriate to express the 
ideas and embody the symbols of truth 
communication in their most adequate 
form. 

Before entering upon the discussion of 
these topics, let us make as clear as we 
may be able just what we mean by the in- 
telligent person and by the obligation 
that is involved in knowledge. We ordi- 
narily think of a person as possessing 
capacities that are peculiar and unique, 
qualities of himself independently of any 
of his relations to his fellows or his world. 
We say that a certain man has great 
capacities but that he never uses them. 
But capacities are negligible and practi- 
cally nonexistent, certainly meaningless, 
apart from their use. It is only in the fact 
that man sustains perceptible relations 
to his outer world that we can know that 
he has capacities, even if such relations 
are no more than those involved in 
speech, etc. That is to say that in discuss- 
ing the capacities of the individual we 
have to keep in mind the typical forms of 
objects and situations in his world and to 
judge of his capacities on a basis of the 
characters of these objects and situations 
in so far as we observe them to be modi- 
fied by his presence among them. If my 
being present in a given situation makes 
no difference to the qualities of objects or 
to the organization of the situation, then 
whether I possess a given capacity or not 
cannot be determined. Then, so far as a 
man’s active nature is concerned, the man 
must be considered as one fact within the 
totality of facts and relations that consti- 
tute his world if his capacities are to be 
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described objectively and in terms of 
action. All qualities and characters and 
capacities must be describable in terms of 
action if they are to be considered moral. 

All this applies literally to the capacity 
of knowing. But the distinctive thing 
about knowing is that its objects, and its 
objective world, are for the most part 
ideal. This is especially true with respect 
to situations involving action; these must 
be set up and organized in ideal terms 
before they can be materialized in action. 
Even the position and movements of the 
actor have to be represented ideally, in 
the imagination of the actor, before they 
are expressed. The capacity to know, 
then, is the capacity ideally, and ante- 
cedently to their existence, to set up or- 
ders and systems of fact in the expecta- 
tion that action will realize them in per- 
ceptible form. Knowledge, that is, is es- 
sentially imaginative and projective; and, 
while its images are representations of 
existing fact, yet it disregards presented 
limitations of existence and projects its 
objects into the future and the ideal. The 
ideas in which my knowing is expressed 
are always of objects as they are, it is 
true, but also as they can or may be. In 
knowing a stone, I perceive or image it as 
it is, but also as the object I could chisel 
out of it or the object I could build it 
into; it presents itself to me as a bit of 
sculpture or as an element in an arch. 
Its qualities are symbolic expressions of 
the forms and orders I can fit it into, the 
objects I could make it into or make it a 
part of. 

Now, it is just these objective rela- 
tions, both ideal and perceptual, of the 
person and their possibilities of control, 
that are the tangible data of education, 
the facts within which the education 
process moves. The assumption that edu- 
cation makes is that there is an organic 
relation between these facts and the 
inner processes and functions of the indi- 
vidual mind, so that, if you control the 
relations among objective facts, you not 
only determine their qualities but you 
also modify the inner makeup and ar- 


rangement of the mind to which the facts 
are present and thus determine the quali- 
tative form of the mind. The capacity for 
knowledge in the abstract is, then, the ca- 
pacity of the mind to adapt itself to ob- 
jects; to make itself up after the plan and 
structure of presented objects; its “pres- 
ence” among these objective facts is 
merely the fact that it has been assumed 
or observed in terms of relations of the 
facts. Concretely, the capacity for knowl- 
edge is the power of mind, through the 
instrument of the body and its move- 
ments, to change or adapt objects to each 
other and to itself, after its own makeup 
has represented the qualitative and other 
relations of presented objects. As edu- 
cation is conceived to be concerned with 
the development of these inner or mental 
functions, the educative process will be 
the process in which we undertake the 
control of the external facts and their 
relations, which are the mental functions 
in the form in which they have existence 
in perception. The assumption of educa- 
tion is thus that, if you can shape the 
organic or outward movements of the 
individual with respect to his environing 
object system, you thereby determine the 
quality and organization of his mind and 
that the “capacities” of the individual are 
nothing but abstract symbolic represen- 
tations of this quality and organization. 

The intelligent person which we seek 
through education is the person con- 
ceived as complete in himself but as 
being so through the fact that he is, 
when we think of him in terms of mind 
and capacity, the synthesis of his objec- 
tive circumstance, which his own inner 
unity represents. This inner unity, which 
is the type of all order and organization 
in the external world of fact, is expressed 
in language, and language becomes the 
medium of communication, which, we 
have seen, is the substance of the educa- 
tive process. Of course we are taking lan- 
guage in the broad sense, but as a techni- 
cal process education takes the form of 
language in the narrower sense. It is the 
expression of the inner unity of mind in 
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symbols of the world of fact. The effort 
to divide the educative process into edu- 
cation of the intelligence, of the will, of 
“character,” and of the emotions is mis- 
leading, therefore; the “mental function” 
to be educated is the intelligence as the 
unity of mind or the common cognitive 
thread which runs through all manifesta- 
tions of mind. And the degree of its edu- 
cational perfection is the degree of order 
and unity observable in its fact world. 
The first obligation, therefore, of the 
moral individual, is the obligation to 
know, to maintain the cognitive unity of 
his being within the changing features 
of his circumstance. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION 


The educational function is the con- 
trol and direction of the process of com- 
munication in the interest of producing 
intelligent persons. Communication is ef- 
fected through the common environment 
of persons and things, and this common 
environment expresses the cognitive in- 
terest of persons as the unity of their 
individual lives and at the same time the 
condition of unity for their common life. 
The substance of morality, then, educa- 
tionally speaking, is the system of these 
objective relations which constitute at the 
same time the “character” of the person 
and the matter of social life. 

The description of these matters may 
therefore be made rather brief. The edu- 
cation process will be a manipulation and 
control of the objective relations of per- 
sons, under as highly favorable special- 
ized conditions as possible, as these rela- 
tions are being expressed through things 
common to persons. It is a process of 
bringing experience into the laboratory 
and of testing and recording its quali- 
ties and characters. The laboratory is the 
school, and the apparatus are the various 
symbolic forms of language in which ex- 
perience is embodied. The persons in- 
volved are the teacher and the student; 
and the relations between teacher and 
student, and among students, that are 
offered us for description are represented 


in the qualities free, public, universal, and 
objective, which characterize personal re- 
lations under the special conditions of the 
school. 

The teacher and the pupil are distin- 
guished mainly by the fact that, with re- 
spect to experience of the subject matter 
of the learning in a given case, the one is 
mature and the other relatively immature. 
The technique of the relation is a matter 
for the education expert to describe, and, 
unfortunately, one which he has yet to 
describe with any degree of accuracy. 
But the question of the general conditions 
under which the education process can 
be made most effective is a matter for 
ethics to determine, and for politics to 
provide, in the sense that the conditions 
imply a reference to the whole structure 
of life. That is, the standard or rule by 
which these conditions are to be deter- 
mined is the principle of the whole good. 
If it be a matter of the time or place, or 
extent or quality of instruction, or the 
general method to be followed, or any 
such matter of procedure, the answer to 
the question is found by observing what 
effect the procedure will have or is likely 
to have on the whole life. If it be argued 
that this makes the question difficult, and 
perhaps uncertain, the reply is that ques- 
tions of educational procedure are much 
more profound and obscure than has as 
yet been recognized, it may be because 
of the element of chance which we have 
found must be recognized as constituent 
to experience in any case. 

Freedom.—One of the conditions pre- 
supposed in the teaching-learning process 
is that of freedom. This is known and 
recognized and has been for a long time. 
But what has not been so fully recog- 
nized is that freedom means a number of 
things that are very different. The most 
obvious of these is that the educational 
function cannot be made subject to the 
external control of authority. Nobody can 
tell another how or what to teach ory, in 
the last analysis, how or what to learn. 
The relation between teacher and learner 
should have as its end-terms the free 
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spontaneity or curiosity of both. Anything 
short of that will deaden the whole proc- 
ess. This means two important things. 
One is that the theory that learning de- 
pends upon the “interest” of the learner 
is true only when interest means free 
curiosity, which it perhaps never properly 
does. It is not true when the word means 
some specialized reference to the learn- 
er’s private concerns, and this is what it 
almost invariably does mean. This dis- 
poses of “vocational” education, which is 
not education but training; not an appeal 
to spontaneous curiosity but an attempt 
to deaden this curiosity in the interest of 
routine. 

The other meaning of the rule of free 
spontaneity is that it disposes of “super- 
vision” of the teaching or learning of 
individuals. What supervision therefore 
is possible is a control over the machinery 
of the process, and this can rarely be 
advantageous. Neither the teaching nor 
the learning can ever be vicarious; no 
one can ever do it for another. And while 
it may be possible for an experienced 
teacher to suggest useful elements of 
technique to a less mature teacher, the 
use of them or rejection of them cannot 
be enjoined. 

But the largest point of meaning of 
freedom in connection with education is 
what is called freedom of mind from the 
annoyances which hinder concentration. 
The worst enemy of education is the dis- 
traction of mind caused by poverty, in- 
security, disease, etc., and by athletics 
and other irrational “social” functions. 
No one who is hungry or in fear of losing 
his job, or sick, or on the team, is in con- 
dition to do intellectual work. 

Public purpose.—Another condition of 
the learning-teaching relation is that it 
must be public. This means that it must 
be motivated from first to last and at 
every point by the public purpose. It can 
never become the instrument of private 
interests. Private influence upon educa- 
tion reduces it to propaganda. Of course 
it is true that the “public” school under 
the authority of government is not neces- 


sarily dominated by the public motive. 
The public motive is not necessarily that 
represented in governmental agencies. It 
is the motive of the whole good which we 
have seen is the heart of the meaning of 
morality. It is true that education might, 
for a time at least, effectively express the 
public motive while yet under private 
influence. This would be true and pos- 
sible if the private influence were identi- 
cal with the public purpose, or it could be 
true in so far as the private or personal 
influence should become genuinely moral. 
This however implies the possibility of 
the identity of the private with the pub- 
lic motive, which has proved a doubtful 
maxim when applied in practice. 

If it is argued that, as a matter of fact, 
privately motivated schools are some- 
times freer than public schools, the reply 
is that this is true. But it is an accident; 
the private motive cannot be reduced to 
rule, and there is no rational control or 
direction that can be given it. The public 
motive can be directed—its direction can 
be known and its course predicted and 
anticipated. If it be argued that free in- 
quiry is dangerous, the reply is that it 
is—to that which does not have truth 
enough to defend itself. But freedom is 
irresponsible; yes, but its results are irre- 
sponsible only so long as they have not 
materialized, and until then they are in- 
effective. Freedom is never effective until 
it is real and true, until it has become 
rationalized and made effective in insti- 
tutional form. But then it is not danger- 
ous. The freedom that is dangerous is the 
lawless caprice of the individual. 

Universality.—Education should be uni- 
versal. By this it is not meant that there 
shall be a schoolhouse in every so much 
territory, or a teacher for every so many 
children. It means that every person shall 
have full and free access to all the con- 
ditions that make for a developed char- 
acter. And the mere presence of a school- 
house and a teacher, however externally 
adequate and attractive they may be, are 
only slight parts of the total conditions 
required. There must be present to every 
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child, as the medium within which he 
grows up, an atmosphere of culture that 
will stimulate his curiosity about signifi- 
cant things and tax his intelligence to its 
last ounce of energy. The world must be 
peopled with good persons whose every 
suggestion is toward the cultivation of 
the inquiring mind. This cultural medium 
must be there and sustained within a sys- 
tem of permanent institutions. It is these 
institutions that are at present most sadly 
lacking. 

The worst defect of our moral world 
at present is the lack of access to the 
material means to a developed mind and 
character. This is due to irrational cul- 
tural institutions. It is not true that, as 
we have become economically prosper- 
ous and politically and legally tree and 
religiously enlightened and aesthetically 
refined, more and more persons have in- 
creased access to cultural conditions. The 
reverse is nearer true. It is even charged 
that, as our wealth increases, the smaller 
the proportion of persons that have access 
to its cultural possibilities. As our free- 
dom broadens, fewer and fewer persons 
know what to do with it. As our spiritual 
outlook grows, we are tempted by more 
and more insidious follies. But educa- 
tional opportunities should be free to 
everyone to make of himself all that he 
has it in him to be. And when we give 
positive meaning to our opportunities, 
we see that they are in all cases realized 
only in these economic, political, legal, 
and religious conditions. Among these 
the most important condition is that the 
moral agent should not be forced to ex- 
haust his youth and his capacities in the 
mere necessity to keep alive or to support 
persons who should never be dependent 
upon him. The worst moral tragedy in 
the world at present is the spectacle of 
an immature person working to make a 
living or to support himself or depend- 
ents. Education is not universal so long 
as the cultural structure of life denies to 
him the means, which includes the lei- 
sure, whereby he may develop his mind. 


THE EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The method of education consists of 
two rather simple systems of principles. 
These are (1) a general method, consist- 
ing of a few elementary propositions re- 
specting the nature of the mental life as 
it operates in teacher and learner, and 
(2) a special method, or a set of maxims 
representing modifications of the opera- 
tions of mind to adapt them to the peculi- 
arities of specific subject matters. 

The general method consists of the 
principles: which embody the results of 
psychology in so far as these relate to 
the dynamics of mind or treat of mind as 
an active agent. They are not immedi- 
ately usable as rules or maxims governing 
the details of teaching or learning but are 
rather ideals or standards which maintain 
the proper attitude of the teacher and the 
learner to the problems which the active 
mind must face with respect to its own 
procedures. 

In many ways the most important of 
these principles of general method is this: 
Mind always acts through its body and 
is known only in and through its actions. 
This principle means that mind never 
acts directly upon its object but can act 
only through the movements of the or- 
ganism and the objects with which the 
organism comes in contact. All we can 
know of the mind must come through a 
knowledge of the objects and instruments 
of the mind within the environment, the 
most important of which is the human 
body itself. This is an important princi- 
ple and is frequently misunderstood. It 
does not involve ethical pragmatism, or 
behaviorism, or even utilitarianism. What 
it means is that the “idea” or mental fac- 
tor involved in action is continuous and 
identical with the movements of the ob- 
ject which action equally implies. The 
act is itself the expression of this conti- 
nuity and identity. So the “idea” or “mo- 
tive,” and the organic processes and the 
object, are all aspects of the one self- 
identical act, and the argument as to 
which of them is the key to the character 
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of the act misses the point of their rela- 
tions. But practically the principle means 
that we can deal with the mind only as 
manifest through objects and processes 
in the act, so that the unity of idea and 
object in the act becomes the subject 
matter for ethics and education alike. 
The second principle states that mind 
always acts as a whole or as a unity and 
is known only as such. This means essen- 
tially that all the “mental” phases of the 
active situation are involved where any 
one of them is present. When the mind 
acts, it is the whole mind that acts and 
never a part of it. Every object which I 
know is, in the completest case, a point 
around which all the activity of my whole 
mind centers. It is this fact of the refer- 
ence of all aspects of the mind to an ob- 
ject whenever any one aspect refers to 
the object that is the secret of the organi- 
zation of the mind. Naturally it must be 
kept in mind that by object as the center 
of the mind’s organization we do not 
mean the physical object in every case, 


although it is likely that the physical ob- 
ject is the origin and — of all 


objects. But the unity of mind as con- 
ditioned upon objects suggests to us, as 
a corollary of this second principle, the 
definition of the mind as the active unity 
which exhibits itself in and comprehends 
the organization of objects in our world. 
Thus the very definition of mind is most 
effectively put in terms of objects, and 
this makes unnecessary and superfluous 
the question as to the peculiar relation 
between mind and its object and relieves 
ethics of the burdens of epistemology. 
It also makes unnecessary the question 
as to which aspect of mind it is that de- 
termines the moral quality of the act, 
since the act and its quality are not de- 
termined by any mental process. There 
seems thus no point to the search for mo- 
tives and springs to action; ethics is not 
empirical psychology. 

The third principle states that mind, 
as essentially active, completes itself or 
makes itself up in the objects of the ex- 


ternal or practical world and is controlled 
only through the manipulation of the ob- 
jects of the practical world. This princi- 
ple shows that the object is definable in 
terms of mind as well as mind in terms 
of the object. An object is the terminus 
and corporate embodiment of an idea or 
act of mind; it is the idea realized. This 
is the feature of the mind-life that fur- 
nishes the basis for educational theory 
so far as that theory involves special 
method. It includes two great truths. (a) 
The first is that mind is complete and 
fully developed only when it embodies 
itself in corporate form, that is, when it 
creates for itself a body which is the 
appropriate instrument or organ of its 
action through which alone it can act 
completely. Of course there are many 
auxiliary instruments to action which 
may be regarded as extensions of the 
body functions, that is, the physical tools 
which the moral agent uses. The sum of 
all these tools constitutes the material of 
the work life and in this special connec- 
tion is called the “system of property.” 
The same objects in another relation con- 
stitute the aesthetic world, etc. But all 
show how the moral person is, through 
the act, made continuous with his world: 
the world is the ultimate object which 
the person means. (b) The second truth 
embodied in the law is that the control 
of men and of human affairs generally 
is effected through the manipulation of 
these sompuaeealiieete Control is then 
the practical act of mind as corporately 
individuated. It is upon the layout of 
these objects that the organization of 
human life is effected, since they consti- 
tute the substantial element in institu- 
tions. This is the principle therefore from 
which we should approach all questions 
of order and organization of men in so- 
ciety, and this question involves, for its 
full comprehension, the whole list of 
what are called the “social sciences.” 
Thus history, politics, law, economics, 
even religion and ethics, all find their 
ultimate practical principle in this state- 
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ment. In all researches where the inter- 
relations of human beings are the subject 
matter, the principle through which that 
subject matter can be best approached is 
this simple proposition that the external 
world is the object involved in the act of 
man. This makes all the “social” or human 
disciplines dependent upon ethics. It will 
accordingly be found that any imperfec- 
tion in these disciplines will be ethical— 
they all fail where they are not squarely 
planted upon their ethical foundation. 

Special method involves the adapta- 
tion of these ideas of general method to 
the subject matters of specialized sub- 
jects. In a highly abstract subject such as 
logic the fact that the mind acts only 
through its body is a little hard to see, 
but it is probably agreed that even the 
most abstract of ideas are mediated 
through some form of image, and an 
image is for the mind a direct transcript 
of the object it represents. It is also prob- 
able that in the formation of the idea the 
nervous structures operate very definite- 
ly, even if no expression in the muscular 
system appears. The only point we need 
to make here is to observe that the prin- 
ciple of special method has already been 
suggested, viz., that the approach to any 
special field of study is a matter of ac- 
quaintance of the student with the ob- 
ject-system peculiar to that field. But the 
working-out of these matters is the task 
of educational theory. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


What is required for the organization 
of education is simply to find and furnish 
to the process as above described the 
proper and appropriate material instru- 
ments and means. And the principle is 
that the materials shall be adapted to the 
requirements of the process and not the 
process to the materials. It is this latter 
condition—that the process of education 
is compelled to accommodate itself to 
the artificial and accidental conditions 
of the means supplied—that constitutes 
the basis of much criticism of the edu- 


cation system of today. It is this same 
condition which creates the autocratic 
“administrator” and furnishes him a fer- 
tile field in which to sow the seeds of con- 
fusion. The school system is top-heavy 
with a horde of superintendents and su- 
pervisors and principals, so much so that 
it is a rare teacher that can instil an ele- 
ment of life into the work under the bur- 
den of deadening authority. This is the 
explanation also of the continuous weak- 
ening of the curriculum with triviality 
and horseplay, from the kindergarten to 
the college. The learner gets no notion 
from his school career as to what work 
means, and the intellectual effort and the 
self-control required to make that effort 
effective are unknown to him. Conse- 
quently, fraud and chicanery are often 
resorted to in order to achieve the results 
that should come from work, and the 
moral basis of the child’s intellectual 
life is broken down in the very process 
through which his intelligence is sup- 
posed to be developed and trained. 

But the school in these matters is mere- 
ly taking over for itself the methods and 
attitudes which it finds ready-made in the 
social structure within which it exists. In- 
stead of dictating to the social structure 
the methods and procedures and princi- 
ples and norms on a basis of which the 
social structure could maintain a healthy 
existence, the school accepts for its own 
the blundering catch-as-catch-can scheme 
that it finds about it. It should be con- 
tinuously examining the grounds upon 
which the organization of life rests and 
suggesting new principles as the changed 
conditions of life demand them. 

It is not our business here to suggest 
a system of organization for the school. 
But it is our duty to insist that if the 
school is to give life and expression to 
the moral purpose to furnish to the world 
of action a sufficiency of intelligent per- 
sons, then its organization must embody 
the principles of work and freedom and 
publicity and universality which we de- 
scribed above. 
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SPECIALIZATION, TECHNIQUE, 
AND PRACTICE 


It is this influence of an irrational prac- 
tical life-system within which the educa- 
tional function must operate that is re- 
sponsible for the peculiar and objection- 
able forms which the educational motive 
takes. A social “system” which robs life 
of all its essential values leaves the indi- 
vidual no choice but to try to find, by 
hook or crook, a place within the system 
where he can secure for himself the ne- 
cessities of mere existence. And he must 
accept and adopt the methods which the 
“system” prescribes. He has no choice. 
Hence he must “specialize” his activities, 
which, if we would honestly face the 
issues involved, means that he strips his 
activities of all their moral quality. For 
the moral quality of an act is just its 
reference to the whole which the act wills 
to create, and this element of wholeness 
is precisely what his action lacks in so far 
as it is specialized. Instead therefore of 
developing his whole capacity, or all his 
capacities, he is obliged to neglect most 
of them in the interest of the exaggera- 
tion of the capacity by which he finds 
the scrap upon which he may exist. In 
most institutions the college student must 
“major” in some subject from which he is 
to derive his living, the idea being, appar- 
ently, that he should get the materials of 
his culture from fragments that he picks 
up on the side as he pursues a livelihood. 
But his “major” and his “specialty” mean 
that he has got certain fragments of ca- 
pacity which he is to offer for sale; they 
are not to be used as creative cultural 
functions, His “education” becomes com- 
mercialized, which means that it loses 
its moral function. In education we do 
not aim at producing moral persons but 
human machines; not agents capable 
of complete acts but “agents” who sell 
themselves as implements which repeat 
a movement indefinitely. We do not pro- 
duce a man whose whole act creates a 
house but a salesman who puts together 
building material for sale. Morality re- 


quires that education produce men who 
can build houses that can take their place 
in a beautiful and happy city, not that 
will stand up until they can be sold. The 
act is whole and morally right only when 
its object is capable of becoming a part 
of the end. This is the principle by which 
we judge every act. 

This specialized and exaggerated, one- 
sided and unbalanced, “capacity” is the 
ideal of technique. Its meaning is the 
polar opposite of what is meant by mo- 
rality. That is to say, technique, instead 
of being a basic moral function or a moral 
function at all, is a nonmoral instrument 
designed to be used by the moral pur- 
pose, and is therefore a contradiction. 
But as so used its meaning lies in the 
fact that it intervenes between a purpose 
and an end, it becomes a perfect speci- 
men of an instrument or tool where the 
word “tool” is used in the invidious sense. 

It is this commitment to specialization 
and technique, made necessary by an eco- 
nomic system that came into existence by 
the accidents of history, that has been 
responsible for our false conceptions of 
practice and the practical life. The real 
practical life is the moral life, the life of 
action brought to harmony and order by 
intelligence, in which each of the various 
special interests, economic, biological, re- 
ligious, etc., finds its appropriate relation 
to the others and its place in the whole. 
But our prevailing conception of the 
practical is the precise opposite of this. 
It assumes that a practical motive reaches 
its perfection when it detaches itself from 
other motives and, with conscious and 
purposive disregard of any genuine end, 
attains the specific result for which it 
strives. But this is to neglect the fact that 
a result is an end only and precisely when 
it is the bearer of values whose substance 
lies within the relations which the ab- 
stract result stands in to other facts. The 
value of a result is not a property of the 
result. It is an aspect of the relations in 
which the result stands to other facts. In 
the absence of the other facts and rela- 
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tions the result is empty of meaning and 
can never be satisfying. Consequently, a 
“society” which is essentially “practical” 
will be dominated by wants and needs, 
its life lies in what it lacks and what in 
the possession can never satisfy, since it 
creates to infinity a series of false desires 
and a series of monstrosities to satisfy the 
desires. 

But a real practice, morality, sees its 
end in the whole of life, the good, from 
which each result derives the qualities 
which give it its character as end. It is 
of course true that this “whole” is not 
itself an end, not a particular goal among 
others and differing from them in remote- 
ness and abstract greatness. It is the end. 
And this means that it is the principle by 
which all action is guided and by which 
the values of all specific ends find their 
proper relation to each other. 


Thus is education culturally perhaps 
the most important of the “worlds” into 
which the person is born and in which he 


lives his life. It is important because it is 
from it that the person obtains the capaci- 
ties upon were the direction of his life 
depends. The moral function of educa- 
tion lies then in the fact that the edu- 
cative process is the instrument to moral 
accomplishment. It is the very essence of 
education that it should open up to us the 
abundant life, and this life consists pri- 
marily in the wisdom by which we see 
things in their proper relativity of value. 
Its purpose is then to prepare us for life; 
but life is not the biological and economic 
process only. The life for which it should 
prepare is that which adds to the natural 
existence the abundance of the cultural, 
which enables us to see in the good per- 
son the good world. The latter is nothing 
more or less than the orderly whole of all 
the activities and objects necessary to sus- 
tain the act by which it is created. It is 
this act which is the end, the ultimate 
object, the good which morality contem- 
plates. 





ISLAM IN A HUMANISTIC EDUCATION 
G. E. Von Grunebaum 


A HUMANISTIC education guides the 
individual through self-cognition to right 
action. Self-cognition is contingent on a 
realization of the individual's position in 
the world, metaphysical and social, and 
an understanding of what made him and 
the world what they are. Action will not 
be right unless it relates meaningfully the 
personality of the agent and the require- 
ments of his society. 

A humanistic education will essay to 
evoke the widest possible range of re- 
sponses to the stimuli of civilization. It 
will expose the individual to representa- 
tive specimens of the several fields of cul- 
tural endeavor and a large selection of 
significant facts designed to supplement, 
and to enrich the context of, personal ex- 
perience. The individual data are cen- 
tered on a concept of the nature of man 
from which is derived the knowledge of 
how he must act to preserve his dignity 
as a person and a member of society and 
to widen the collectively conquered area 
of civilization. 

A humanistic education is a guided 
process of progressive self-interpreta- 
tion, aspiring after a principle or princi- 
ples through which the totality of human 
experience can be organized and under- 
stood in essence and development. The 
closer the human reality is apprehended, 
the closer will right action be approxi- 
mated. 

To a humanistic education as adminis- 
tered within the civilization of the West 
the consideration of Islam commends it- 
self on these grounds: 

1, Islam presents the spectacle of the 
development of a world religion in the full 


light of history. 
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2. It presents the further spectacle of 
the widening of this religion into a civili- 
zation. 

3. In the development of this Islamic 
civilization foreign cultural traditions 
were absorbed, modified, and again elim- 
inated. Some of these traditions have also 
gone into the making of the West. Thus 
the growth and decline of Islamic civili- 
zation between the seventh and the 
twelfth centuries a.p. illuminate almost 
dramatically the processes of cultural 
interaction and culture transformation, 
as well as the concept of cultural influ- 
ence as such. 

4. Islamic civilization constitutes a 
complete system of thought and be- 
havior growing out of a fundamental im- 
pulse and enveloping man in all his re- 
lations, to God, the universe, and him- 
self. This system is both close enough to 
the western view of the world to be intel- 
lectually and emotionally understand- 
able and sufficiently far removed from it 
to deepen, by contrast, the self-interpre- 
tation of the West.! 


I 


Like Christianity and Manichaeanism, 
Islam is a revealed religion in which the 
person of the revealing agent forms an 
integral part of the faith. It is not suf- 
ficient to believe in the message brought 
the Arabs by Muhammad, the son of 
‘Abdallah, of Mecca (ca. a.v. 570-June 8, 
632); it is also imperative to believe in 
the significance of the election, by the 
Lord, of Muhammad and none other as 
the Seal of the Prophets. The creed links 

1 The sheer usefulness of familiarity with the 
large section of the globe held by Islamic civili- 
zation is obvious, but the value of unintegrated 


information concerning the Muslim world is of a 
different order from that here considered. 
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the two fundamental verities: “I testi 
that there is no god but God (Allah) 
and that Muhammad is the Messenger of 
God.” 

To himself, Muhammad is a mere man; 
there is no claim to consubstantiality, in 
whatever guise, with the divinity; he is 
no thaumaturge, although he is frequently 
pressured to perform miracles in substan- 
tiation of his mission. His one and only 
miracle is the Book, as it has been in one 
form or another the evidentiary and intel- 
lectual center of any respectable faith 
since the last centuries B.c.; and this mir- 
acle is his, only in so far as it is given to 
and through him. Whenever he is not 
guided by direct revelation, he is fallible 
in thought and deed. He does not consider 
himself the exemplar on which the faith- 
ful are to model their lives, although, as 
time went by, his came to be considered 
the ideal life and his personality the quin- 
tessence of perfection, human and super- 
human; and, in yielding to the changing 
dreams of the ages, he was understood as 
the great ascetic, the intercessor with God 
for the believers, the mystic saint, the mir- 
acle-worker with knowledge of the hid- 
den, the descendant of Adam and heir of 
his spark of divine substance, the cause of 
creation, the hub of the universe. 

God’s message is universal but is con- 
veyed to different peoples by different 
messengers and at different times. Each 
messenger is sent to his own people with 
a partial version in his own tongue of the 
Book’s heavenly prototype. There have 
been many such messengers in the past 
—tradition knows of 124,000—but with 
Muhammad, who was vouchsafed the 
final and most perfect message, the end 
of Revelation has been reached. It is the 
very identity of his message with that of 
his predecessors like Moses and Jesus that 
vouches for Muhammad’s veracity. When, 
to his profound dismay, the Jews and 
Christians failed to recognize their scrip- 
tures in his teachings, Muhammad real- 
ized that they had falsified their original 
Revelation and that God had sent him 
to restore the unadulterated religion of 


Abraham, the father of Ishmael, the an- 
cestor of the Arabs. Before Muhammad, 
Marcion and Mani had already developed 
the notion that the disciples inevitably 
corrupt the doctrine of the master; and 
Mani, at least, had taken great care to 
prevent this fate from happening to his 
ideas. Muhammad was successful to the 
extent that the text of his Book has come 
down to us undistorted. 

It would seem that Arab paganism, 
never systematized or given a philosophic 
skeleton, had been losing its grip during 
the sixth century a.p. It had been a faith 
of great local variations, with astral color- 
ing among the more civilized groups, but 
everywhere still close to primitive fetish- 
istic forms of worship. Mecca, a com- 
mercial community that had grown up 
around the sanctuary of the Ka‘ba and a 
cosmopolitan town, harbored a sizable 
foreign population, many of them Jews 
and Christians of a sort; and there is evi- 
dence of a feeling of religious dissatis- 
faction and of a seeking for something 
new, something purer and intellectually 
more substantial than the inherited and 
but lukewarmly held polytheism. The 
age had begun to be concerned with the 
Hereafter. It was the fear of the End, 
the trembling before the Judgment to 
which Muhammad gave expression in his 
first inspired utterances. By turning away 
from the idols that are but wood or stone 
and accepting the truth of the one and 
only God, the Creator and Lord of heaven 
and earth, man could win rescue from the 
horrors of the Day and the eternal pun- 
ishment that was to be meted out soon; 
for it was rescue rather than salvation 
that the age craved and that Muhammad 
offered. People found themselves fright- 
ened and conscious of their evil deeds. 
The Fire was threatening them, and they 
yearned for protection. But they did not 
feel sinful to the core, corrupt in their 
essence, laboring under the metaphysical 
consequences of a Fall. No original sin 
had to be expunged. They were not in 
need of salvation through divine self- 
sacrifice, they needed information as to 
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the true God and as to the behavior that 
he demanded. Islam has never developed 
sacramental mysteries, it has remained 
faithful to the impulse of its origin by 
showing erring man the path to paradise 
in a purely rational, almost technical, 
manner. But man, rewarded or punished, 
remains man—God does not descend to 
earth to lift man beyond himself. In fact, 
as apologetic and polemic literature am- 
ply testifies, to this very day the concept 
of the suffering God as well as the com- 
plementary concepts of original sin and 
salvation from sin have remained alien 
to Islam to the point of being intellec- 
tually incomprehensible, owing to the 
utter foreignness of the Lebensgefiihl 
that evoked the longings and the doc- 
trines to satisfy them. 

The immediate means of attaining this 
rescue and of meeting the emergency of 
the impending catastrophe was the ac- 
ceptance of monotheism under the guid- 
ance of the Lord’s authorized Messenger. 
It is not easy to gauge when Muhammad 
abandoned his terrifying vision of the 
End of the World as close by; but, as 
time wore on, his anxiety was somewhat 
calmed by a realization of the indefinite 
postponement of the hour. What it took 
the early Christians decades to accept, 
Muhammad acknowledged after a very 
few years—as the Lord was pleased to 
continue this world for a further reprieve, 
short or long, his community had to be 
settled in it in complete conformance with 
his revealed instructions. So it became the 
task of the community to evolve a com- 
prehensive pattern for a life under God, 
covering every phase of human existence 
from conception to burial and eliminating 
any distinction between the sacred and 
the profane aspects of life by making 
every instant of it ny relevant 
and requiring ritualistic perfection for 
the performance of any action whatso- 
ever. In this manner behavior was stereo- 
typed to a point, but the whole of life, 
down to its most repulsive detail, was 
given the supreme dignity of religious 
significance. And not only was the life of 


the individual to be transformed into a 
sequence of divinely required acts, but 
Muslim society as a whole was to be 
equally transformed: the state, the army, 
the treasury became in the terminology 
of the early believers the state of God, 
the army of God, the treasury of God. 
It is the quest for the correct life that 
stands out as the supreme motive of the 
Islamic experiment; it is the conflict be- 
tween this life and the exigencies of this 
world (frequently personified to the pious 
as lawless rulers, hypocrites, and here- 
tics) that largely dominates the internal 
history of Islam. The increasingly narrow 
and worried interpretation of the ideal 
that had early become, in its elaboration 
and administration, the vested interest of 
a class of jurist-theologians would seem 
to bear most of the guilt of the corroding 
discord between fiction and reality that, 
in the later Middle Ages, pervades Mus- 
lim society more profoundly than it does, 
of necessity, any human organization. 
The relatively minor role of doctrine as 
contrasted with behavior is reflected in 
the five “pillars” of Islam, the fundamen- 
tal obligations imposed on each and every 
believer. The Prophet is supposed to have 
said: “Islam is built upon five things, testi- 
mony that there is no god but God and 
that Muhammad is. the Messenger of 
God; prayer; the poor-rate; pilgrimage 
[to Mecca]; and fast in Ramadan.” 
Correctness as the basic purpose of life 
makes for authoritarianism. Duties and 
doctrine can be accepted as binding only 
when imposed by, or derived from, a 
source that is beyond human question- 
ing. Directly or indirectly any regulation 
should go back to the Lord himself. The 
Koran (Qur’dn, from Syriac gerydnd, lec- 
tio and lectionary ) as the collection of all 
preserved revelations—undertaken under 
the caliph ‘Uthman (644-56)—, in other 
words, the direct speech of the Lord ad- 
dressed to Muhammad, is marked out as 
the foremost authority. To the Muslim, 


2 Quoted by D. B. Macdonald, Development 
of Muslim Theology, a and Consti- 
tutional Theory (New York, 1903), p. 292. 
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the Koran treats of every subject, but 
more specifically of matters of faith, legal 
prescriptions, and prophetic history. The 
first Arabic book, composed in frequently 
relaxed rhymed prose and put together 
from records of the individual revelations 
in a somewhat arbitrary manner, the 
Koran contains, especially in its eschato- 
logical stiras or sections, many a beauti- 
ful passage. In mastering the difficulties 
of expressing trains of thought not hither- 
to articulated in Arabic, Muhammad 
shows himself a literary innovator of con- 
siderable stature. A certain clumsiness, 
say, in legal formulations* is as palpable 
as is the defective technique of narration 
when it comes to telling complex stories 
of former prophets and the like, particu- 
larly when the koranic style is compared 
with the matchless grace and precision 
with which later Arabic authors present 
narrative material. To the Muslim, how- 
ever, the Koran as the Word of God is 
inimitable in point of diction, and the 
desire to explain its stylistic uniqueness 
has been one powerful impulse toward 
the development of an Arabic theory of 
literature. Muslims are agreed that the 
Koran requires philological explanation; 
they are not agreed on the extent to which 
exegesis is admissible. But as faith neces- 
sitates the harmonization of the personal 
or the school viewpoint with Revelation, 
philosophical, mystical, and any kind of 
partisan exegesis, best served by allegori- 
cal interpretation, is unavoidable. 

But, even upon acceptance of a gener- 
ous measure of interpretative elasticity, 
the Koran will not resolve every problem 
of the religious life. It is necessary to fall 
back on the sunna, the prophetic custom 
or tradition, as a second authority. In the 
absence of a koranic line, a private saying 

3 Cf., e.g., Koran 2:282-88, on recording of 
debts. The best and most recent English trans- 
lation of the Koran by R. Bell (Edinburgh, 1937- 
89) offers an analysis of the 114 séras or 4 
ters. These chapters, which are of unequal length, 
owe their arrangement to the discretion of the 
government commission that had been charged 


with collecting the extant revelations into an 
authoritative Book. 


of the Prophet or a contemporary report 
on his behavior in a given situation will 
be decisive. The more in the conscious- 
ness of the community the Messenger was 
transformed into a thaumaturge, the more 
easily could political prophesies ex even- 
tu, school doctrines, and, in general, say- 
ings reflecting the state of mind of the 
times be ascribed to him. To the com- 
munity, the sunna acquired an impor- 
tance that allowed it to override on occa- 
sion the express statement of the Book 
itself. This willingness to accept reality 
under a relatively thin disguise of pro- 
phetic indorsement is more clearly evi- 
denced in the recognition of the con- 
sensus of the community as a third au- 
thority after Koran and sunna. Methodo- 
logically justified by the alleged words of 
Muhammad, “My community will never 
be agreed on an error,” the ijmd‘ of the 
learned that does not make decisions of 
a programmatic character but only states 
what has become common (and there- 
with binding ) practice and belief has per- 
mitted the integration into Islam of essen- 
tially “anti-Islamic” elements, such as 
the cult of saints, and thereby prevented 
too dangerous a chasm between the tra- 
ditional norm and the practice of the day. 

Nevertheless, Islam has always been 
traditionalist. The examples to be fol- 
lowed belong to the ever more remote 
past. Muhammad’s early followers were 
the best generation; their successors, the 
second best. From then on, the world has 
been deteriorating and will continue to 
deteriorate until it comes to its appointed 
end. The living generation is not per- 
mitted to change the inherited ways—for 
change must needs be for the worse. 
Innovation in religious matters (and re- 
ligion covers everything relevant to the 
good life) is to be rejected, the innovator 
liable to punishment. The reformer there- 
fore either adduces prophetic or koranic 
witness for his proposal or advocates the 
return to the golden age of primitive Is- 
lam. The pattern may not be abandoned 
or even modified; it may only be stripped 
of accretions and freed of distortions that 
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have accumulated in course of time. The 
heroic, the creative, age is past. This is 
true outside the religious sphere, too. The 
critics fight hard, if unsuccessfully, to con- 
tain poetry within the limits of the pre- 
Islamic tradition and prevent it from 
adapting to changed conditions and 
changed emotions. Only in the ninth and 
tenth centuries is there a feeling of youth- 
fulness in the intellectual world, a feeling 
that the ancients can be equaled and 
surpassed. Fatimid propaganda in Africa 
stresses the youth of the dynasty as op- 
posed to the decrepit regime of the Abba- 
sid house in Baghdad. But this self-confi- 
dence is far from being shared by all, and 
it wanes in the eleventh century without 
having affected the general attitude of 
looking backward for the guiding ideals. 
The authority of tradition is best up- 
held by a formalistic approach which 
gives promise of eliminating the wilful- 
ness of personal reasoning. When the 
community found itself flooded with an 
immense and steadily growing number of 
forged sayings of Muhammad, criteria for 
sifting the genuine from the spurious had 
to be found. Instead of concentrating on 
an analysis of the content, the collectors 
studied the chain of witnesses that linked 
the latest reporter of the apophthegm 
to the Prophet himself.* These inquiries 
laid the ground for impressive biographi- 
cal studies that remained unparalleled 
in the West until comparatively recent 
times, but they failed to provide an ob- 
stacle to the learned forger nor did they, 
to the modern mind, establish the ma- 
terial trustworthiness of the sayings. 
Prayer as included among the five “pil- 
lars” is ritual prayer, not personal invo- 
cation or communion with God. It con- 
sists of a fairly complicated sequence of 
formulas that are recited in co-ordination 
with a sequence of exactly prescribed 
body-movements. Ablution and the cov- 
ering of (parts of) the body are two 
necessary preliminaries. The prayers are 
to be performed five times a day at stated 


4Cf. A. Guillaume, The Traditions of Islam 
(Oxford, 1924). 


times, preferably in common, in the 
mosque and behind a prayer-leader. Im- 
mense attention has been given by the 
canon lawyers to the detail of the per- 
formance and to any accidental circum- 
stance that might invalidate it. Ghazzali 
(d. 1111), perhaps the greatest theolo- 
gian of Islam, has to combat their view 
that it is the outward acts and utterances 
rather than the inner attitude that de- 
termines the validity of the prayer. He de- 
fines the limitations of the Law: 


[Canon Lawyers] build up the external 
side of the laws of the religion upon the ex- 
ternal side of the acts of the members, since 
the external side of the acts is a sufficient 
guard against being killed or chastised by 
the sultan. As to whether the external side 
of these acts benefits in the next abode, this 
is not within the bounds of canon law, be- 
cause it is not possible to claim agreement 
on this point.5 


Islam is permeated by a sense of the 
autocracy of the Lord. The Lord is One, 
All-Powerful, not bound by the moral 
law, in no way obliged to give man right 
guidance or to reward and punish him 
according to his obedience or disobedi- 
ence. The greatness of Allah is empha- 
sized through the helpless weakness of 
man, his most illustrious creature. It 
seems rather obvious that the real reason 
for the Muslim denial of laws of nature, 
of an eternal order of things by which 
God binds himself to abide, is due not 
so much to dialectical considerations as 
to the overpowering impulse to revel in 
the contemplation of Allah’s unrestrained 
majesty, even though it is at the cost of 
man’s self-abasement and the injection of 
an element of whimsicality in the govern- 


5 Ihy@ ‘ulim ad-din (Bilaq, 1289/1872), I, 
156; trans. E. E. Calverley, Worship in Islam 
(Madras, India, 1925), p. 90. Formalistic treat- 
ment or the application of the scholastic 
method is extended to literary theory from the 
twelfth century; it is very instructive to compare, 
e.g., ‘Abdalqahir al-Jurjani’s (d. 1078) Asrdr 
al-baldgha and Dald@il al-i‘j4z with the com- 
pletely “scholasticized” summary given by 
Jurjani’s admirer, the theologian Fakhr ad-Din 
ar-Razi (d. 1209) in his Nihdyat al-ijdz. 
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ment of the universe. The apparent causal 
regularity of events reflects not irrevoca- 
ble law but the Lord’s habitual proce- 
dure. Like the benevolent despot on earth 
whose absurdly magnified reflection he 
is, the Lord is, on the whole, kindly in- 
clined toward his creatures and disposed 
to lighten the burden of their obligations, 
to take a lenient view of their efforts, and 
to be approachable by his favorites, espe- 
cially the Prophet Muhammad, when 
they intercede for the- erring believer. 
Orthodox Islam is imbued with the reali- 
zation, shared by (if not inherited from) 
the Gnostic world and later on by Calvin 
and Pascal, that an act of awakening, 
transforming grace will always have to 
precede man’s own effort to draw near 
God. With merciless precision the Koran 
declares: “We have created for Gehenna 
(Hell) many of the jinn and of mankind” 
(Koran 7:178). And again: “Whomsoever 
He willeth, Allah sendeth astray, and 
whomsoever He willeth He setteth on a 
straight path.”® 

The Muttazila, the founders of specu- 
lative dogmatics in Islam—the school 
arises in the eighth century—fought the 
anthropomorphism of the othodox con- 
cept of God and argued for the strictest 
possible interpretation of Allah’s unity. 
But, in teaching that God will always do 
what is best and wisest for his creation, 
they limit his arbitrary omnipotence. By 
co-ordinating human behavior and the 
divine reaction on a more conventional 
moral level, they are clearly animated by 
a different outlook on man, whose dig- 
nity they are asserting and protecting 
by their emphasis on the Lord’s justice. 
Orthodoxy has never ceased to represent 
the opposite attitude. 

Personal piety in the first generations 
of believers remained dominated by fear. 
The greatest religious genius of the pe- 
riod, Hasan al-Basri (d. 728), was first 
and foremost an ascetic of harsh auster- 
ity. “The main theme of his teaching and 


6 Koran 6:39; repeated several times, e.g., 
18:27 and 14:4; the translation is that of R. Bell, 
The Quran (Edinburgh, 1937-39). 


preaching was a call to repentance be- 
cause of the wrath that was to come, and 
he urged his hearers to despise this transi- 
tory life and all that belonged to this 
world which perishes. . .. We are told that 
when Hasan heard of a man who would 
be saved in the end, after a thousand years 
in Hell, he fell to weeping and said, 
‘Would that I might be like that man.’”* 
The formalism of man’s relations to God 
as laid down in the canon law and what 
appeared to many the transformation of 
religion into jurisprudence directed pious 
sentiment toward the seeking of an im- 
mediate contact with the Lord. Fear and 
reverence were to be balanced by love 
and trust. By complete and exclusive de- 
votion, the believer could enter into his 
Lord’s familiarity, be vouchsafed the di- 
vine vision, and submerge his own self in 
ecstasy in the divine essence. Mystic ex- 
perience bridged the abyss, considered 
impassable by the theologian, between 
man and God, leading in some instances 
to full pantheistic self-identification of 
the servant with the Master. Most ration- 
alizing effort of the mystics was con- 
cerned with showing the compatibility 
of their experience with the orthodox 
norm, the possibility of reconciling the 
exclusiveness of the prophetic mission 
with the personal contact between the 
mystic adept and his God. Before the 
latent opposition between the mystic and 
the official approach had come to a head 
—in fact, before the theological impli- 
cations of their mystic approach had 
completely dawned on its professors—the 

eat woman-saint, Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya 
(d. ca. 801), spoke to God in inspired 
unconcern: 


I have loved Thee with two loves, a selfish 
love and a love that is worthy (of Thee), 
As for the love which is selfish, I occupy my- 
self therein with remembrance of Thee to 
the exclusion of all others, 

As for that which is worthy of Thee, therein 
Thou raisest the veil that I may see Thee. 


7 Margaret Smith, Studies in Early Mysticism 
in the Near and Middle East (London, 1981), 
p. 175. 
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O my Hope and my Rest and my Delight, 
The heart can love none other but Thee.® 


Abi Nasr as-Sarraj (d. 988) explains 
that the Sifis (literally “those clad in 
wool,” sif) 
agree with the Traditionists and Jurists in 
their beliefs and accept their sciences and 
consult them in difficult matters of religious 
law. Should there be a difference of opinion, 
the Sifis always adopt the principle of fol- 
lowing the strictest and most perfect course; 
they venerate the commandments of God 
and do not seek to evade them. Such is their 
practice in regard to the formal sciences 
handled by the Traditionists and Jurists, 
but having left these behind they rise to 
heights of mystical devotion and ethical self- 
culture which are exclusively their own.®° 


The jurists discuss the Koran and Tra- 

dition, but only the Sifis realize the feel- 

ings referred to by terms such as “re- 
pentance,” “patience,” “fear,” and “hope.” 

All Siafism is to be found in the Koran 

and in the sunna, but only the Siafis have 

experiential access to these aspects of 

Revelation.’° Even had not many a mys- 

tic drawn the logical conclusion of his 

position and deprecated the externals of 
religion and the keeping of the canonical 
obligations, the contradictory aspirations 
pursued by the jurists and the mystics 
would have carried the threat of the dis- 
integration of the very basis of Islam. To 
the jurist-theologian the mystic’s indiffer- 
ence to doctrine appeared both impious 
and antisocial, while to the mystic the 
rationalization of the ineffable with its 
scholastic niceties seemed insignificant. 

Jalal ad-Din Raimi (d. 1273) said: 

This doctrine has become the adversary and 
bitter enemy of that, so that the imitator 
(who adopts the belief of others) is in a 
dilemma. 


8 Margaret Smith, Rdbi‘a the Mystic and Her 
Fellow-Saints in Islam (Cambridge, 1928), pp. 
102-3. 

9 Abii Nasr as-Sarraj, Kitab al-lumax fi *t-ta- 
sawwuf, ed. R. A. Nicholson (Leyden and 
London, 1914); Nicholson’s summary of p. 10 
on p. 4 of the Introduction. 


10 Cf. Luma‘, pp. 13-15. 


The only muzzle of evil suggestions (of 
doubt) is Love.... 

O (dear) soul, Love alone cuts disputation 
short, for it (alone) comes to the rescue 
when you cry for help against arguments." 


Islam lays claim to the totality of the 
believer’s life and thought. The commu- 
nity as the true repository of the living 
faith—there is no church organization that 
stands apart from the body of the lay 
faithful—is compelled to decide its politi- 
cal problems on religious grounds. The 
early sects doubtless owe their origin to 
deep-seated differences of outlook, reli- 
gious and social, but they crystallized into 
communities within the general body of 
the Muslims under the impact of con- 
crete political situations. The egalitarian 
and rigoristic Kharijites were drawn to- 
gether by their dissent from the majority 
on the double question of the qualifica- 
tions of the legitimate ruler and of the 
proper authority to ascertain those quali- 
fications in specific persons (a.p. 658). 
The Shi‘ites, themselves destined to split 
into many groups, broke away when, 
through the assassination of ‘Ali (a.p. 
661) and the death in battle of his son, 
Husain (a.p. 680), their desire for a 
caliph descended from the Prophet had 
been decisively frustrated. What had ap- 
peared to be a temporal issue—the quest 
for the rightful holder of the imamate, the 
leadership of the community—came to be 
the center of their theology. They revived 
the old motif of the epiphany of the di- 
vine in man and taught that the imam, 
of necessity a descendant of ‘Ali, the 
Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, as the 
carrier of a particle of the divine light 
or substance was the indispensable guide 
to eternal bliss. And it would seem that 
the rise of the Muttazilite school was 
closely connected with the rise of the 
Abbasid dynasty (750-1258). 

Majority Islam, usually called “Sun- 
nite,” has developed a rather limited con- 
cept of political authority. The Sunnite 


11 Mathnawi, ed. and trans. R. A. Nicholson 
(London, 1925-40), Book V, vss. 3225, 3230a, 
8240. 
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state is definitely not a welfare state, and 
it is not, like the Greek state, concerned 
with the happiness, eudaimonia, of its 
members.!” ‘the function of the Muslim 
state is well defined by Ghazzali when 
he explains that doubtless one of the pur- 
poses of the Lord was the good organi- 
zation of the religious life. Now this or- 
ganization is not attainable without an 
imam whose authority will be obeyed.’* 
Thus the imam and the state organization 
at his disposal have no other function 
than to make possible that life under God 
which the canon law has elaborated on 
the basis of authoritative text and tra- 
dition. The imam must therefore protect 
the territory of Islam from encroachment 
by unbelievers, or even extend it, and 
must domestically keep law and order 
so that the believer can practice his re- 
ligious duties in safety. The caliph is the 
successor of Muhammad as leader of 
the community; but, in his capacity as 
prophet and legislator, Muhammad can- 
not have a successor. The caliph sees 
to it that the injunctions of the Prophet 
as interpreted by the orthodox juriscon- 
sults are carried out, but he has no right 
to interpret them himself, let alone to add 
to or abrogate them. He will issue execu- 
tive orders which have to be obeyed, he 
will impose taxes beyond those allowed 
by Revelation; but in a sense this activity 
of his will always be tainted with illegal- 
ity; it will be dangerous for the pious to 
get caught in administration and espe- 
cially in the administration of justice. The 
canon-law judge, the qddi, will find him- 
self unable to take care effectively of all 
contingencies; another type of court, that 
of “wrongs,” mazdlim, will be developed 
in which procedure is not bound by 
canon-law tradition and therefore is more 
readily adaptable to the conditions of 
the day. In almost every Islamic country 

12 Cf., e.g., Plato Republic 473D-E, and, later, 
Justin Martyr (First Apology iii. 2, 3), who 
quotes the passage. 

13 ql-Iqtisdd fi *l-i‘tiqad (Damascus, n.d.), p. 
105; Spanish translation by M. Asin Palacios, 
El justo medio en la creencia (Madrid, 1929), 


p. 349 


there developed at one time or another 
the characteristic parallelism of law 
codes, one the unalterable shar‘, the 
canon law in the systemization of one 
of the four recognized law schools, the 
other a code of “secular” origin, be it 
that of the conquering Mongols in Persia 
or a code arising gradually trom custom 
and royal decisions, as in Egypt and 
Turkey. In practice the tendency has al- 
ways been to confine the application of 
the shar“ to matters of personal statute, 
so as to make the call for restoration of 
the shar‘ to full authority over all prov- 
inces of the legal life of the community 
a regular part of the program of conserva- 
tive reformers. 

The complete intertwining of the secu- 
lar and the religious in a political issue 
becomes very real in the words which 
‘Ali addressed to his soldiers before the 
battle of Siffin (a.p. 657): 


Sacrifice yourselves! You are under the 
eyes of the Lord and with the cousin of His 
prophet. Renew your charge and disdain 
flight, for it will disgrace your offspring and 
mean the Fire for you on the Day of Reck- 
oning. Before you are this great Sawdd [the 
fruitland of Iraq] and those large tents! Let 
blood flow profusely. For Satan is halting on 
his hill spreading out his two arms; he has 
stretched forth one hand for the assault and 
drawn back one foot to retreat, firmly im- 
planted he will not budge until the truth 
manifests itself. But you will have the better 
of the struggle; God is with you and He will 
not allow you to lose [the merit] of your 
deeds!14 


In contrast to the Sunnite rulers, the 
Shi‘ite imams “are the mediators between 
God and mankind. Except by their inter- 
cession it is impossible for men to avoid 
the punishment of God.”!® The existence 
of an imam is not a matter of expediency, 
as is that of a Sunnite ruler; it is a meta- 


14 Mas‘idi, Murdj, ed. Barbier de Meynard 
and Pavet de Courteille (Paris, 1861-77), IV, 
355-56. Cf. the religious war cries of the Byzan- 
tine armies. 


15 Majlisi (d. 1699); quoted by D. M. Don- 
aldson, The Shi‘ite Religion (London, 1933), 
p. 344. 
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physical necessity. Mankind is in perma- 
nent need of guidance, and divine guid- 
ance is vouchsafed only through the sin- 
less imam. From this it follows that the 
imam has legislative prerogatives. It does 
not follow, however, that the imam must 
be in power or even that he must be 
visible to the mass of mankind. In fact, 
for the majority of the Shiites the last 
historically traceable imam, Muhammad 
Abi’l-Qasim, removed himself from sight 
(in a.v. 879) but continues his spiritual 
function as the Hidden Imam, who at 
God’s — time will return and 
openly take up the government of the 
world. The present rulers are but his 
stadtholders, so to speak, whose author- 
ity derives from him. As late as 1906 the 
first constitution of Persia embodied the 
statement that parliament was to be es- 
tablished with the agreement and con- 
sent of the (Hidden) Imam of the Age.’® 

There cannot be equality between 
those who have and those who spurn 
absolute truth. Muhammad extended 
limited recognition to those religious 
groups that possessed a book, such as 
the Jews and the Christians. The pagan 
was to be summoned to conversion or 
death; the scripturary was to remain out- 
side the solidarity-circle of the ruling 
class unless he left his denomination 
voluntarily. Covenants affiliated the non- 
Muslim denominations to the Muslim 
state by according them autonomy in 
their internal affairs. Non-Muslims were 
liable to taxation beyond that imposable 
on Muslims, subjected to legalized social 
and professional discrimination, excluded 
from military service, and, in theory, 
barred from executive government office. 
They reproduced on a more parochial 
scale the organization of the Muslim 
state. This state came to harbor an in- 
creasing number of religiopolitical en- 
claves, owing to the tendency, already 
apparent in the late Roman and Byzan- 
tine empires, for unsuccessful sectarian 
movements to settle in an outlying prov- 


16 Cf, I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Is- 
lam (2d ed.; Heidelberg, 1925), p. 223. 


ince and organize as a semi-independent 
and statelike society. 

Whether or not Muhammad had in the 
course of his career come to envisage his 
mission as addressed to all mankind, the 
Muslim community did so interpret it. 
To spread the faith and to widen the 
Muslim-ruled territory was one of the 
principal duties of the caliph. The Law 
did not recognize the possibility of peace 
with the unbelievers, although expedi- 
ency might require long periods of truce. 
But the task of extending the realm of 
truth on earth will not be fulfilled as long 
as non-Muslims remain in control of any 


part of this globe. 
II 


The tendencies inherent in the origins 
of Islam were to mature under the influ- 
ence of those, in a sense, accidental con- 
tacts which grew out of the historical 
setting of the period and, more specifi- 
cally, the conquest by the Muslims of the 
high-civilization areas of Persia, Syria, 
and Egypt. 

In assessing the Islamic achievement, 
it must be realized that the backward- 
ness of the Arabian peninsula in relation 
to the cultural level of the neighboring 
countries made the early development of 
Islam largely a process of adjustment to 
the traditions of the older Near Eastern 
civilizations. The mental and _ political 
energy of the invaders prevented their 
absorption by the more numerous and 
more advanced subject peoples. Prosely- 
tism increased with the passing of time, 
and after four centuries Hither Asia (ex- 
cept for Byzantine territory ) had become 
overwhelmingly Muslim. For some time 
conversion was politically and _— 
incomplete as long as it was not fol- 
lowed up by affiliation as a client with 
an Arab tribe, but gradually this un- 
canonic requirement lapsed and the non- 
Arabs became full-fledged Muslims in 
their own right. 

Jewish and Christian thought-motifs 
had been instrumental in the formation 
of the Prophet’s ideas; biblical and hag- 
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gadic lore permeate the koranic narra- 
tives. His very monotheism was devel- 
loped at least partially in controversy 
against Christian trinitarianism. But the 
way of life imposed by Muhammad, the 
ritual of the pilgrimage, and, on the level 
of verbalization and argumentation, a 
certain prephilosophical crudeness—all 
this was genuinely Arab; and, with the 
pilgrimage anchored among the essen- 
tials of the faith and the Koran the per- 
manent point of departure for theological 
thought, much of the Arab heritage has 
been preserved. It was not only the par- 
tial identification of Islam and Arabism 
through the development of Arabic into 
the representative language of Muslim 
civilization and the inalienable prestige 
of the Arabs as the compatriots of the 
“Best of Mankind” and the rulers of the 
early empire which helped to keep an 
Arabic veneer on the composite culture 
of medieval (and modern) Islam. It was 
much rather the development of original 
forms of presentation like the hadith, 
prophetic saying, with its witness-chain, 
isndd, and text, matn, and its expansion 
into histories like the Sira (“biography”) 
of the Prophet by Ibn Ishaq (d. 767) or 
the Annals of Tabari (d. 923). And al- 
though on occasion the originality of the 
form may be questioned, the perfect ac- 
culturation is beyond doubt. The Mus- 
lim scholars sometimes voiced their con- 
sciousness of having appropriated for- 
eign materials or foreign forms, but not 
a single borrowing proved effective, let 
alone lasting, unless Arabicized in termi- 
nology and cast into a familiar thought- 
pattern. 

Acquaintance with Christian theology 
compelled the reluctant Muslims to over- 
haul and make explicit their faith in the 
terms of Greek thought-categories, a rep- 
etition of the process through which, 
some centuries earlier, Christianity had 
attained its intellectual elaboration. This 
developmental analogy constitutes one 
cause for that conspicuous unity of feel- 
ing and thinking in which East and West 
are tied, unconsciously for the most part, 


throughout the Middle Ages. Greek phi- 
losophy, especially Aristotelian and Neo- 
Platonic and, to a less degree, Stoic, was 
studied intensively during the ninth and 
tenth centuries. But in philosophy as well 
as in less crucial fields, like literary theo- 
ry, the age was not prepared to accept 
unadulterated Hellenism. The Islamic 
peripatetics, faldsifa (plural of failasif, 
philosophos) always remained outside 
the pale as far as the feeling of the ma- 
jority was concerned, while the Muttazila, 
although often decried as heretics, always 
“belonged,” even as Quddma’s (d. 922) 
literary system, despite the clarity of 
its Greek-inspired categorization, never 
achieved the success which came to the 
less complete and fairly disorganized sys- 
tem of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (d. 908), who had 
been better able to Arabicize what he 
had learned from classical masters. 

The religious needs of the community, 
to which, in the last analysis, theology 
will have to bow, were barely touched 
by foreign ideas. The great dispute of the 
ninth century—the relation of God to his 
Book, a replica in one sense of the prob- 
lem of the relation of the Logos to the 
Father and in another a special appli- 
cation of the problem of divine accidents 
—led to government intervention on the 
side of the Mu‘tazila, who pronounced 
the Koran created by, and thus secondary 
to, God so as to avoid the “polytheistic” 
solution of positing two entities existing 
ab aeterno. Orthodoxy considered the 
Book as uncreate and coeval with Allah. 
Popular sentiment was with the ortho- 
dox, and in due time the government 
yielded. The boundless reverence for the 
Book which had inspired orthodox argu- 
ment then came to express itself in the 
startling, but emotionally —- ab- 
surdity of a doctrine which declared even 
the actual copy of the Book in the be- 
liever’s hand and his actual recitation 
from it as uncreate. Greek thought, espe- 
cially of the postclassical period, was 
better able to penetrate sectarian circles 
when the attempt was made to Islamicize 
Gnostic concepts toward the end of the 
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millennium. But, while the formal frame- 
work and the logical tooling would be 
Hellenistic in a general sense, koranic 
and Islamic materials and associations 
would provide the factual or fictional 
core. Similarly, the Hellenization (large- 
ly through Syriac mediation) of mystical 
terminology and (in part) theory must 
have eluded the pious, owing to its per- 
fect integration in the traditional lan- 
guage of devotion. 

In the sphere of scientific activities, on 
the other hand, the consciousness of a 
definite distinction between indigenous 
and foreign sciences never disappeared, 
however much the Muslim scholars might 
have made their own and added to the 
classical bequest. The native or Arabic 
sciences explored essentially religion and 
language, branching out into koranic exe- 
gesis, koranic criticism (i.e., the study of 
the readings of the text), the science of 
Tradition (hadith), jurisprudence and 
scholastic theology; and grammar, lexi- 
cography, zhetoric, and literature, respec- 
tively. The foreign sciences, ‘uliim al- 
awd il (literally, “the sciences of the an- 
cients”) were defined by the Spaniard, 
Ibn Tumhis (d. 1223), as those common 
to all peoples and religious communities, 
as opposed to such sciences as had been 
peculiarly developed by Islam.17 They 
are primarily the propaedeutic, physical, 
and metaphysical sciences of the Greeks: 
the various branches of mathematics, phi- 
losophy, natural history (zodlogy, botany, 
etc.), medicine, astronomy, music, magic, 
and alchemy.1® 

The study of these foreign sciences, 


17 Cf. I. Goldziher, “Die Stellung der alten 
islamischen Orthodoxie zu den antiken Wis- 
senschaften,” Abh. Berliner Akad. Wiss., phil.- 
hist. Kl., 1915, Abh. 8 (published in 1916), p. 
8, n. 6, and passim. 

18 Cf. R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of 
the Arabs (London, 1907), p. 283. Ibn Khaldin, 
Prolegomena, trans. De Slane (Paris, 1862-68), 
II, 425 ff., gives an interesting sketch of the de- 
velopment of the sciences in Islam. The Byzan- 
tines, not unlike the Muslims, distinguished be- 
tween “our’—that is, Christian—learning, and 
“foreign,” or “Hellenic”—that is, classical—learn- 


ing. 


however intense and fruitful, never 
fought clear of a measure of distrust on 
the part of the pious. In fact, the ani- 
mosity toward these studies increased in 
the later Middle Ages, and there can be 
little doubt that the hostility was called 
forth not only by the subject matter but 
also by the foreign and non-Muslim au- 
thorities on which they largely relied. 
The pious is to avoid any science that 
might endanger his faith. He is to heed 
the fundamental division of the sciences, 
not as foreign and native, but as (reli- 
giously ) praiseworthy and blameworthy. 
All sciences are blameworthy that are 
useless for this or the other world. The 
Prophet is alleged to have prayed to God 
to protect him against useless knowledge. 
Orthodox theology inclined toward an 
interpretation of “useful” as necessary or 
helpful for the practice of religion, ‘amal. 
In this manner two semi-independent 
strands of intellectual effort were culti- 
vated side by side, with the ancient sci- 
ences slowly losing out in the perpetual 
struggle between the theological and the 
philosophical-scientific approach. 

The civil wars shifted the political 
center of the empire from Arabia, first 
to Syria and then (ca. a.v. 750) to Iraq. 
The Abbasid rulers in Baghdad carried 
through what might be called the trans- 
formation of the state from the patri- 
monial to the “rational” stage, a process 
that had already been started toward the 
end of the Syrian period. The adminis- 
tration was stabilized on the Sassanian 
model, the number of government bu- 
reaus increased, their functions were 
more clearly defined, and chancellery 
procedure was meticulously regulated. 
In the tenth century the administration 
of the caliph worked through about a 
dozen central boards, diwdns, such as the 
War Office, the Board of Expenditure 
(mostly concerned with the requirements 
of the court), the State Treasury, the 
Dispatch Board, and the General Post 
Office (which also discharged the duties 
of the secret police). The vizier presided 
over the heads of the individual diwdns. 
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The provinces that were represented in 
the capital by managing boards were 
governed by an army commander to- 
gether with a chief of the civil adminis- 
tration, whose main function was tax- 
gathering. It was usually the first step 
to local independence when both offices 
were intrusted to the same person. The 
annual budget was carefully worked out, 
and the growth of the appropriation for 
the court at the expense of public serv- 
ices, such as maintenance of border forti- 
fications or road-building in the tenth 
century mirrors the decline of the empire 
and some of its causes.!® The chancellery 
was staffed by literary men, who in their 
relation to the court played a role com- 
parable to that of the humanists in the 
bureaus of Western states during the 
Renaissance. 

By and large, Islam had been able to 
win the first loyalty of the masses, but 
it was unable to eliminate nationalism 
as a social and political force. The non- 
Arab nations compensated for their de- 
pressed status by playing up their cul- 
tural accomplishments and the deeds 
of their ancestors. They reproached the 
Arabs for their barbarous manners and 
customs and raked up tribal scandals with 
a view to casting doubts on that para- 
mount pride of the Arab, his genealogy. 
The Arabs struck back, particularly after 
Persian influence at the Abbasid court 
had come to outweigh theirs, basing their 
claim to superiority above all on their 
kinship with the Messenger of God and 
then on the unexcelled richness of their 
language and the matchless beauties of 
their poetry. The level of these discus- 
sions is somewhat childish but not much 
more so than that of similar contests be- 
tween Greeks and barbarians regarding 
their respective contributions to civiliza- 
tion in the Hellenistic age. 

The political breakup that began in the 
eighth but became really acute only in 
the ninth and tenth centuries mostly fol- 


19 On the organization of the state cf., e.¢., 
R. Levy, Sociology of Islam (London, 1931-33), 
I, 276-398; II, 187-342. 


lowed national lines. Spain, Berber North 
Africa, and Egypt in the West and the 
Iranian countries in the East regained 
their independence, de facto or de jure; 
even within the Arabic-speaking territory 
of Syria, Iraq, and the peninsula the re- 
gional interests reasserted themselves. 
This breakup added Cairo and Cordova 
to the centers of Arabic-Islamic civiliza- 
tion. It was never completely repaired, 
but it did not impair the cultural coher- 
ence of the region. Scholars traveled free- 
ly throughout the Islamic world, states- 
men passed easily from the service of one 
prince into that of another. Common 
faith and common education overrode 
political divisions. Political and denomi- 
national, national and social, affiliations 
overlapped. The sects were international 
but usually had a localized political base 
and connections with definite strata of 
society, like that of the extreme Shi‘a with 
the artisan guilds. Sunnite Islam was very 
slow to exclude dissenters. The Prophet 
was quoted as saying that the difference 
of opinion within the community was a 
mercy from the Lord and as indicating 
that Islam would see the growth of 
seventy-three sects, all but one of which 
would be on the right path. The theo- 
logians, although hesitant when it comes 
to the precise definition of those to be 
excommunicated, are more rigorous than 
popular sentiment. The sects are by na- 
ture exclusive and likely to recognize true 
believership only in their own members. 
Ghazzali?® bars the faldsifa from the com- 
munity. He feels uncertain about Mu‘ta- 
zilites, anthropomorphists, and “the other 
sects,” as their errors are shaded deli- 
cately and are compensated by their hold- 
ing correct beliefs in some respects. The 
only rule which in his view is established 
by the Koran is that the denier of the 
Prophet must be excommunicated. (This 
discussion must be understood in the 
light of the fact that there does not exist 
in Islam a body whose decision would be 
binding on all Muslims, although in spe- 
cific cases a body of theologians may au- 


20 Op. cit., pp. 112-15; trans., pp. 8369-78. 
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thorize the government to spill the blood 
of a defendant who has been found to 
harbor heretical tenets.) Of such dissent- 
ers as were not implicated in revolution- 
ary movements it would seem that pan- 
theistic philosophers were the most likely 
victims of persecution. 


Iil 

In every age self-expression is limited 
in part by convention that compels the 
speaker or writer to dwell on some, and 
disregard other, aspects of his experience, 
and in part by the heritage of forms and 
imagery of which the individual may dis- 
pose. 

Arabic literature, like Greek and Ro- 
man, is very conscious of the peculiar re- 
quirements of the several kinds, but its 
repertory of kinds is considerably smaller 
than that of classical antiquity. Of the 
three basic genres which antiquity de- 
veloped, drama and epic are absent. Poe- 
try rates higher than prose (an occasional 
dissenting theorist notwithstanding) be- 
cause it demands the greater skill. The 
ability to master the intricacies of pros- 
ody and the formal rules binding the 
various types of poetry attracts the admi- 
ration of the public. The public and, 
even more, the average critic, who as a 
rule started out as a grammarian and 
lexicographer, insist on the maintenance 
of traditional norms—the ode, qasida, 
must begin with reflections on bygone 
love and preferably refer to the scene of 
his love, now forsaken; the poet must pro- 
fess to seek comfort by mounting a mag- 
nificent camel for a perilous ride through 
the desert; and he must conclude by ad- 
dressing a request to a high-placed per- 
sonality or by praising his tribe (or him- 
self) or acting as spokesman for his group 
on some political issue. The classical, i.e., 
pagan, tradition remained the strongest 
single strain in Arabic poetry throughout 
the Middle Ages and down to the begin- 
nings of the twentieth century, although 
Persian (e.g., introduction of new meters 
and the banqueting song) and Hellenistic 
influences (e.g., new attitudes in love 
poetry ) were absorbed readily enough. 

The real centers of pre-Islamic civili- 


zation were urban settlements, but its 
literature was dedicated to the glorifica- 
tion of Bedouin ideals. The authority ac- 
corded it kept an incongruous note of 
desert lyrics in Islamic poetry. The early 
Abbasid age witnessed a remarkable 
efflorescence of poetical achievement. 
Modes were found to capture the color- 
ful gaiety of the court, the moralizing 
sentiment of the repenting libertine, and 
that subtilized and worshipful love which 
was destined to pass through Spain into 
the songs of the Troubadours, along with 
some of the complicated prosodical forms 
of which the Spanish Arabs were fond. 
Modernistic poets toyed with new meters 
of lighter rhythm, while the conservatives 
used the inherited framework for a dis- 
play of verbal virtuosity. Under the pa- 
tronage of the courts and the dignitaries 
of the empire, the poet became the 
mouthpiece of the political powers; his 
economic and social status rose in many 
instances, but poetry lost what the poets 
may have gained. Reckless eulogizing 
and equally reckless lampooning, the 
need to outdo the predecessor and the 
rival in giving vent to the same kind of 
sentiments and aspirations, accompanied 
by a taste which confined the poet to a 
limited body of subject matter and which 
applauded originality in the successful 
recasting of the familiar motif—this com- 
bination of trends led to the increasing 
paralysis of creativeness and to the slow- 
ly dulling sparkle of verbal tours de force 
that is so characteristic of the poetry of 
the later Middle Ages. Only mysticism 
preserved its productive independence by 
providing the poet with an experience too 
strong to be fully dominated by conven- 
tion. Here the danger was not traditional- 
ism but abstruseness. 

The impressionistic taste of the Arab 
is reflected in his insistence on the per- 
fection of the individual verse rather than 
the composition of the whole; in prose, 
in his preference for anecdote and sketch 
instead of extended narrative; only popu- 
lar prose exceeds moderate length but its 
tales actually consist of a collection of 
semicoherent episodes. 
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Consistently planned and carefully exe- 
cuted composition appears to be the pre- 
rogative of the Persians, who developed 
from a tradition of historical writing an 
even greater tradition of epic represen- 
tation, with their own history, romance, 
and mysticism providing successively the 
subjects most favored by the public. The 
Persians, who also developed a religious 
drama centering on the death of Husain 
at Kerbela (a.v. 680), surpassed the 
Arabs in creative imagination, perhaps 
also in a willingness to abandon them- 
selves to the intoxicating associations of 
figurative and symbolic speech. Funda- 
mentally, however, their taste was the 
taste of the Arabs; and, on the whole, 
the literary taste of Islam paralleled that 
of the medieval West—in its submission 
to formal tradition, its intellectualiza- 
tion, its learned character, its emphasis 
on technique, its predilection for “gold 
and glitter” and for description in gen- 
eral, and most of all in its craving for 
gharaba, curiositas, the startling, the 
strange, the unusual. The Muslim poet 
wishes to astound the hearer. As in the 
European secentismo, his concetti are 
meant to induce a feeling of wonderment 
and surprise, of maraviglia, ‘ajab. What 
imagery and witticism are supposed to 
effect in poetry, digressions, the inser- 
tion of mirabilia, and rapid shifts from 
subject to subject will do in prose. The 
flagging of the reader's attention is to 
be avoided by every means, and it seems 
that the reader was unwilling to concen- 
trate on one theme for a prolonged period 
of time; so episodic distraction and the 
near-destruction of coherent composition 
appeared imperative even to some of the 
greatest littérateurs. 

The conquest of subject matter through 
a deepening of the psychological interest 
in man was successful only in the unre- 
flected presentation of persons and inci- 
dents, in which again the authors of the 
ninth and tenth centuries excelled. How- 
ever, a certain discretion, which is still 
characteristic of the Muslim manner, has 
prevented the literary analysis of the 
human soul and with it the rise of a 


psychologically adequate biography in 
the Greek and modern sense of the word. 
This is true in spite of the fact that the 
collections of biographies which Islam 
has produced are amazing achievements 
as regards the accumulation of material 
and that the Western Middle Ages have 
nothing remotely comparable to offer. 
The Muslim writer is a keen observer of 
emotions, but he confines his portrayal 
of them to the religious tract or the auto- 
biographical description of conversion 
and perhaps the historical anecdote. Only 
devotional poetry benefited. 

Scholarship (outside the natural sci- 
ences ), which went through a renascence 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
better preserved its insistence on the cre- 
ative contribution but, at the same time, 
adapted its requirements to cover the 
majority of the works of the declining 
age. ‘Almawi (d. 1573) quotes an earlier 
authority for this statement: 


Literary activity has seven subdivisions: 
(1) The creation of something new. (2) The 
correction of the shortcomings which exist 
in a particular work. (3) The indication of 
the various mistakes (found in a particular 
work). (4) The explanation of difficulties 
which excessive brevity has caused in a par- 
ticular work. (5) The shortening of tedious 
lengthy passages, without complicating the 
understanding of the whole work. (6) The 
proper arrangement of badly arranged mate- 
rial in a manner which would as little as pos- 
sible disturb (the original arrangement). And 
(7) the proper arrangement of materials 
which were badly arranged in the work of 
a predecessor, in an intelligent manner which 
would make the new work more suitable for 
didactic purposes.*1 


Pre-Islamic Arabia’s contribution to the 
arts did not go beyond her achievement 
in poetry. There was no native tradition 
in the fine arts on which Islam could 
build. So “art in Islamic countries is a 
derivative of the classical traditions fol- 
lowed in various Oriental countries pre- 
ceding the Arab conquest. Sometimes this 


21 Trans. F. Rosenthal, The Technique and 
Approach of Muslim Scholarship (Rome, 1947), 
pp. 64-65. 
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influence is rather pure and direct; in 
other cases the influence came by way 
of Sassanian and Coptic art. There are 
also extraneous influences, such as those 
from India.”2? 

The austerity which Islam in its cere- 
monial aspects never lost denied to crafts- 
manship the incentive of working pre- 
cious metals for mosque treasuries and 
put a brake on architectural exuberance. 
The mosque is originally a bare and 
simply articulated building; in the Arab 
countries an open court with fountains 
for the ritual ablutions is usually larger 
than the mosque proper. A tower from 
which the call to prayer is sounded adds 
a striking feature to the complex of build- 
ings. The walls of the interior, unless they 
remain simply whitewashed, are deco- 
rated with ornamentalized script-bands 
of koranic verses and the names of the 
Prophet and his “well-guided” successors. 
Often the script is placed on enameled 
tiles, whose soft colors and designs tend 
to relieve the harsh calm of the empty 
hall without narrowing it down. The age- 
old aversion to pictorial representation 
of living beings which has asserted itself 
in Hither Asia in several periods within 
different civilizations has in Islam crystal- 
lized in the much-quoted saying attrib- 
uted to the Prophet that the artist will be 
asked on Judgment Day to breathe life 
into the figures he wrought and that he 
will be condemned to the Fire if unable 
to do so. Since there were no saints in 
early and in official Islam, painting in 
any case would have had to concentrate 
on worldly subjects. Departure from life- 
likeness was the device that the Islamic 
artist used to avoid the presumption of 
“creating” living beings. The book-paint- 
er, especially the Persian, did not shy 
away from portraying scenes of Muslim 
history and of the life of Muhammad, 
even venturing at times to picture the 
Prophet himself. But, in spite of the su- 
perb development of miniaturing, the 
religiously sanctioned prejudice stunted 


22 R. Ettinghausen, in The Arab Heritage, ed. 
N. A. Faris (Princeton, 1944), p. 251. 


the growth of painting and completely 
barred sculpture. Architecture and the 
so-called “minor arts,” prominently in- 
cluding calligraphy, remained the prin- 
cipal areas in which the Islamic artist 
was able to express himself. Decoration 
largely took the place of representation. 
A horror vacui caused every available 
space on wall, manuscript, or vase and 
platter to be covered with luxuriant, la- 
boriously interlaced ornaments, in which 
end merges into beginning, fragments of 
Scripture into lineaments without ration- 
al meaning. The fully decorated mosque 
is still austere, but no longer simple. The 
ornament is designed to blur the clarity 
of the architectural plan. In taste and in- 
tent Islamic art is as far removed from 
its classical inspiration as is Islamic poe- 
try from the classical inspiration of its 
theory. 


IV 


This world is no more than a proving- 
ground on which man prepares for the 
final judgment. It will surely come to an 
end, and the signs by which mankind will 
know its approach have been revealed in 
many an eschatological tradition. History 
is restricted to a comparatively short 
period. If it is to be told as far as un- 
folded, the tale must begin with Creation 
and record the revelations accorded to 
the several peoples and tell of the rise 
and decline of kings and empires in the 
shadow of God’s favor and God’s wrath. 
With Muhammad the beginning of the 
last phase is reached, and before too long 
the prelude to eternity will have died 
away. Imbedded between two metaphys- 
ical pivots, Creation and Judgment, man’s 
life in history is but an episode whose true 
cause in God’s essence or will remains in- 
scrutable. Nevertheless, the Muslim 
evinces great interest in the events that 
take up this episode. He is fascinated 
with man’s actions, and he is a keen and 
accurate recorder. The enormous collec- 
tions of material which Islamic civiliza- 
tion has produced tend to personalize the 
historical process, to avoid delving into 
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underlying causes and seeking for a com- 
prehensive analysis and interpretation of 
historical forces. There was profound un- 
derstanding of the mechanics of political 
growth and disintegration, but only occa- 
sional attention was given to the social 
and economic background and the rea- 
sons for the appeal of ideologies. Some 
slight and puzzling evidence could per- 
haps be adduced for the existence of an 
undercurrent of philosophical history. 
What is certain, however, is a strong in- 
terest in political theory or perhaps in a 
peculiar combination of political science 
as the systematic description of govern- 
ment and political theory as its normative 
doctrine. This is to say that Islam is lack- 
ing in a comparative study of constitu- 
tions, that it was not inclined to investi- 
gate the operation of the state in the ab- 
stract, and that it remained completely 
uninterested in the forms of political life 
that had developed outside Muslim civili- 
zation. The description of the functioning 
of the Muslim state is most adequate 
when it comes to the detail of its judicial 
and executive administration. In the pres- 
entation of the role of the caliph, one 
senses the uneasy efforts of the author to 
harmonize the ideal task and the humble 
facts of his period. The Law has laid 
down unalterable principles, never en- 
visaging the increasing incapacity of the 
Prince of the Believers to exercise even 
his more modest duties. So theory is com- 
pelled to compromise, to stretch the con- 
cept of election to include election by one 
qualified voter—in other words, to sanc- 
tion the actual situation in which the 
caliph is appointed by his predecessor or 
the military leader who happens to be in 
control. Even the possibility of a plurality 
of leaders of the community has to be ad- 
mitted. As in other ages and other civiliza- 
tions, the theory of power comes to be a 
weapon in the fight for power.”* 

Too late to influence Islamic thought 
but in time to exploit the political and cul- 


23 Cf. H. A. R. Gibb, “Al-Mawardi’s Theory of 
the Khilafah,” Islamic Culture, XI (19387), 291- 
802. 


tural experience of the Muslim West be- 
fore its downfall in Spain and its intellec- 
tual ruin in North Africa, Ibn Khaldin, 
statesman, judge, and historian (d. 1406), 
attempted an interpretation of the proc- 
ess of history. History, he explains at the 
beginning of his celebrated Prolegomena 
to his Universal History, is one of the 
branches of knowledge which are handed 
on from people to people and generation 
to generation; it is attractive even to the 
lowly and is eagerly sought after by the 
kings and equally appreciated by lettered 
and unlettered. Outwardly, it seeks to re- 
trace the happenings that have marked 
past centuries and empires. It attracts by 
telling of the changes that people have 
undergone and of the deeds done by the 
divers nations ere they were summoned 
off the stage. In its essence, bdtin, history 
is examination and verification of facts, 
exact investigation into their causes, pro- 
found knowledge of how events hap- 
pened and what their origin was. Thus 
history emerges as an important branch 
of philosophy.** 

On the basis of source criticism, whose 
guiding principle is to measure the past 
by the present and to reject what experi- 
ence shows to be impossible now, Ibn 
Khaldin arrives at a thorough analysis of 
the political organism; and he presents 
his results with equal emphasis on psy- 
chological and historical fact. He lays 
bare the life-cycle of empires, from 
nomadism through conquest and subse- 
quent corruption in urban life to decline 
and displacement from power. Civiliza- 
tion presupposes urbanism, but city life 
leads to degeneracy, and the quest for an 
improved existence draws ever new 
waves of barbarian nomads into the eddy 
of acculturation, where their passionate 
solidarity feeling cools off, their cohesion 
weakens, and the very physical basis of 
their power is corroded. Three or perhaps 
four generations suffice to turn the wheel 
full circle. 

This neutral thesis is Islamicized by the 


24 Muqaddima [i.e., Prolegomena], ed. Cairo, 
n.d., pp. 3-4; trans., I, 3-4. 
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recognition of the function of prophecy; 
for within the historical process man seeks 
salvation quite independently of the fate 
of his society. And it is the prophets 
whom God “has made to be means of 
access between Him and His creatures, 
that they may instruct men as to what is 
best for them, and may exhort them to 
accept their guidance, and may keep 
them from the Fire, and guide them in 
the way of salvation.”*° A religious bond 
like the adherence to the same prophetic 
revelation will create the strongest pos- 
sible solidarity feelings, so that groups 
united and prompted to aggressive action 
by a religious impulse will be most likely 
to enter successfully the cycle of empire- 
building. 

Unless he were to reject it, the Muslim 
philosopher had to justify Revelation in 
the light of natural reason or else to ap- 
praise reason by weighing its conclusions 
against the insights conveyed by the 
Koran. To test the two means of cognition 
by each other and to ascertain their com- 
patibility or their complementary charac- 
ter may have seemed a work of piety to 
the philosopher but actually was an en- 
croachment on the autonomy of Revela- 
tion and a switch to anthropocentrism, 
even if the result was a refusal to recog- 
nize two independent truths based, re- 
spectively, on faith and on reason. When 
Ibn Tufail (d. 1185), the contemporary 
and compatriot of Averroés (d. 1198), 
demonstrates in his tale of Hayy b. Yaq- 
zn (“Alive, the Son of Awake”) that an 
isolated human being by considering 
“philosophically” the world about him 
could, guided by reason alone, arrive at 
the verities guaranteed by Revelation, he 
not only brings down Revelation to the 
human level but voices a prouder view 
of man’s potentialities than could be ac- 
ceptable to the theologians. To conceive 
of Revelation as systematizing and verify- 
ing the fundamental truths deducible 
from reasoned experience will deprive the 


25 Ed. Cairo, n.d., p. 91; trans. D. B. Mac- 
donald, The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam 
(Chicago, 1909), p. 48. 


incidental, the factual-historical, even 
much of the legal, content of the Book of 
its significance. As society largely de- 
pends for its organization on this concrete 
and philosophically less relevant part of 
Revelation, philosophy will have to be- 
come esoteric in order to eschew a hope- 
less conflict. When Hayy toward the end 
of his life is found by the vizier of the 
neighboring king, he sails to the king’s 
island to preach the pure faith but soon 
returns, having realized that the multi- 
tude demands a sensuous adumbration 
of the truth rather than the truth itself. 
In the light of history, the tale—an elabo- 
ration of an idea of Avicenna (d. 1037), 
and probably one of the sources of De- 
foe’s Robinson Crusoe—comes to symbol- 
ize the state of Muslim civilization as 
the Middle Ages draw to a close. Philos- 
ophy reaches out far and high but is 
denied efficacy in its own society as Islam 
hardens and contracts to remain intact in 
the face of recession. The insights of the 
esoterics, smaller and smaller enclaves 
within a resurgent and zealous ortho- 
doxy, and especially Averroés’ conception 
of Aristotelianism, are opened by trans- 
lation to the West but put out of sight, not 
to say forgotten, in the East. 

Every civilization and every age favor 
a limited number of human types for 
whom they will provide the fullest means 
of self-realization, while denying it to an 
even larger number for whose peculiar 
gifts the prevailing pattern affords no 
socially meaningful use. The athlete and 
the rhetor, idolized in antiquity, are un- 
known in Islam; the peasant, idealized by 
romanticism as the repository of genuine 
folk culture, is held in low esteem by 
Islam and never attracts the attention of 
the learned. Islam prefers the sedentary 
to the nomad, the city-dweller to the vil- 
lager. It accepts the artisan but respects 
the merchant. The sword ranks lower 
than the pen. Religious knowledge is 
more desirable than wealth. Outside the 
circles of the canon lawyers, gnosis comes 
to be rated above rational knowledge. 
The prophet as the ideal head of the hier- 
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archy, the mystic saint, the visionary, the 
ascetic (whose abstention does not, as a 
rule, include sexual self-denial), on the 
one hand, the scholar, the jurist-theolo- 
gian, and the littérateur, on the other, are 
encouraged by this civilization. Power is 
fascinating and awesome but transient, 
the king and the officials a disturbing 
body in the peace-loving but war-ridden, 
industrious, and exploited community. 
The prevailing attitude toward power 
is skepticism. The caliph “Umar (634- 
44) begins a letter to his governor at 
Basra with the words: “People have an 
aversion from their rulers, and I trust to 
Allah that you and I are not overtaken by 
it, stealthily and unexpectedly, or by 
hatreds conceived against us.”*6 As an 
executive officer, the ruler is unrestricted. 
The absoluteness of his power was never 
challenged. The Muslim liked his rulers 
terror-inspiring, and it seems to have been 
bon ton to profess one’s self awe-struck 
when ushered into their presence. “For in 
the grades of existence and the ranks of 
the intelligibles, after the Prophetic func- 


tion, which is the supreme limit of man’s 
attainment, there is no rank higher than 
kingship, which is naught else than a 
Divine gift.”*? Ibn at-Tiqtaqa wrote in 
1802: 


Know that a king has attributes peculiar 
to himself, which distinguish him from the 
commons. Amongst them is the fact that, 
when he likes a thing, the people like it, and 
when he dislikes a thing, the people dislike it, 
either naturally or so pretending thereby to 
curry favor with him. Hence the saying, “The 
people follow the faith of their rulers.” ... 
Another attribute peculiar to the ruler is that 
when he shows aversion from a man that 
man becomes faint-hearted, even though un- 
damaged by him, and when he approaches a 
man that man is encouraged, even though 
unbenefited by him. Plain aversion or ap- 
proach achieves that, and only a ruler has 
this attribute.?8 


26 Levy, op. cit., I, 283-84. 

27 Nizami ‘Arddi (fl. 1110-52), Chahdr Ma- 
qala, trans. E. G. Browne (London, 1921), p. 3. 

28 Ibn at-Tiqtaqa, Kitdb al-Fakhri, trans. 
C. E. J. Whitting (London, 1947), pp. 22-23. 


The caliph Ma’min (813-33) is quoted 
as saying: “The best life has he who has 
an ample house, a beautiful wife, and 
sufficient means, who does not know us 
and whom we do not know.” 

The medieval Muslim is not a citizen in 
the Greek or the post-Renaissance sense 
of the word. The vicissitudes of govern- 
ment are his concern only when faith is at 
war with unbelief. He assumes no respon- 
sibility for social or civic betterment be- 
yond defraying his canonical obligations 
to the authorities and his fellow-men. He 
is frequently impatient with his rulers 
and thinks little of rioting, but on the 
whole he is content to let the princes 
play their game. During the reign of the 
Flavians (a.p. 70-96), Apollonius of Ty- 
ana was accused by some of influencing 
the young to lead a retired life,?® and 
the same reproach was hurled against the 
Christians, but no Muslim ever was re- 
buked for damaging the civic spirit. No 
Muslim government ever tried to develop 
civic sentiment. Accordingly, there was 
little attachment to the political body to 
which one happened to belong or for any 
particular regime (except on sectarian 
grounds). But there was an overwhelm- 
ing feeling for the oneness of the Muslim 
community and a realization that any 
political sacrifice was justified to enable 
the community to continue under the Law 
as far as possible. Ghazzali says: 


There are those who hold that the imamate 
is dead, lacking as it does the required quali- 
fications. But no substitute can be found for 
it. What then? Are we to give up obeying 
the law? Shall we dismiss the qddis, declare 
all authority to be valueless, cease marrying 
and pronounce the acts of those in high 
places to be invalid at all points, leaving the 
populace to live in sinfulness? Or shall we 
continue as we are, recognizing that the 
imamate really exists and that all acts of the 
administration are valid, given the circum- 
stances of the case and the necessities of the 
actual moment??° 


29 Philostratos Life of Apollonios viii. 22. 


30 Iqtisdd, pp. 107-8; trans. Levy, op. cit., I, 
306. 
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The education of the non-theologian 
centered on literature and, broadly speak- 
ing, the humanities in general. Grammati- 
cal, philosophical, and historical ques- 
tions were assured of wide interest. The 
relative rank of the major poets was hotly 
argued. The demand for polymathia, to- 
gether with the accelerating accumula- 
tion of material in all fields, created the 
need for scientific encyclopedias as well 
as for encyclopedias of the gentleman’s 
knowledge that treated their subjects 
with the aid of illustrative verse, anec- 
dotes, and apophthegms, provided the 
reader with quotable phrases, and at- 
tempted to instruct while entertaining. 
Ibn Qutaiba (d. 889), the author of the 
‘Uyiin al-akhbdr, or “Sources of Informa- 
tion,” one of the earliest specimens of the 
literary encyclopedia, devotes its ten sec- 
tions to discussions of government, war, 
nobility, natural disposition and charac- 
ter, learning and scholars, asceticism, so- 
cial relations, human needs of all kinds, 
food, and women. He explains that he has 
dealt in separate books with drinks, the 
basic data of the sciences, poetry, and the 
interpretation of dreams. This is how Ibn 
Qutaiba characterizes the contents of the 
first section of the ‘Uytin: 


It contains the narratives about the station 
of government, the differences of its circum- 
stances, its mode of life, the deportment the 
ruler stands in need of with regard to his 
companions; about his addresses, his transac- 
tions, his consultations; the principles he has 
to adhere to in selecting his officials, judges, 
chamberlains, scribes and governors, in order 
that they may follow his ways in their deci- 
sions. It also contains curious sayings and 
verses appropriate to these narratives. 


The whole work he has composed as “an 
eye-opener for the learned, as an educa- 
tion for the leaders of men and those 
whom they lead, as a place for the kings 
to rest in from the toil of endeavor and 
weariness. ”?1 

When about one hundred years later 


31 Trans. J. Horovitz, Islamic Culture, IV 
(1980), 180 and 174. 


the vizier Ibn Sa‘dan (in office 983/4- 
985/6) asks the great littérateur Abd 
Hayyan at-Tauhidi (d. 1009) to spend his 
evenings in his company, they discuss 
such subjects as the condition of man, the 
nature of the soul, the character of impor- 
tant contemporaries, the outstanding 
qualities of the Arabs as compared to 
other nationalities, the relative usefulness 
to the ruler of accountancy and stylistics, 
and the superiority of grammar over 
logic.*? At a later period mysticism would 
probably have figured prominently in 


their conversations. 


V 


As in its rise the political configuration 
of the period became significant only 
through the willingness of Islam to re- 
spond, so in its decline did the barbarian 
invasions and usurpations succeed only 
because of the waning devotion to its 
original political ideal. The concept of the 
caliph as God’s trustee and as the guar- 
antor of a community life under God had 
ceased to rouse and rally the Muslims 
long before the Mongols conquered 
Baghdad and executed the last Abbasid 
caliph (A.D. 1258). Outside of Persia, 
which they never subjugated, the popu- 
lation was only mildly interested when 
the Ottoman Turks displaced their rulers, 
who had for some time been mostly for- 
eigners with more than a touch of the 
robber-baron. 

During the great age of Islam, Greek 
philosophy and Greek science had bat- 
tered the walls of orthodoxy. Every ad- 
vance in thought, in insight into the ways 
of nature, every effort devoted to accul- 
turating and developing the offerings of 
classical antiquity, was at the very least 
energy withdrawn from the Law and 
pressure brought to bear on theology to 
catch up with the intellectual climate of 
the period so as to justify itself before the 
intellectual leadership. 


32 Tauhidi, Kitab al-imtd wa’l-mw nasa, ed. 
A. Amin and A. az-Zain (Cairo, 1939-44). 
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While orthodoxy might take comfort in 
the realization that the Hellenized intelli- 
gentsia was small in numbers and with- 
out a real foothold among the mass of the 
believers, the sectarian movemenis were 
clearly popular revolts. Economic stress, 
social injustice, and the appeal of Shi‘ite 
ideology in its integration into Islam of 
pre-Islamic—Gnostic and ancient Near 
Eastern—ideas had put the Sunnite gov- 
ernment on the defensive as early as the 
end of the ninth century. By the end of 
the eleventh the political situation of or- 
thodoxy had become precarious. Emotion- 
ally it lost its hold as the Sifis emerged 
more and more as the bearers of the true 
religious life of the community. Sifism 
had become the repository of the religious 
psychology of Islam, and its analysis of 
the religious life the timeless enrichment 
of human self-interpretation and the most 
delicate crystallization of the Muslim’s 
spiritual aspirations. Dogmatically dan- 
gerous for its tendency toward a unio 
spiritualis between God and man, toward 
the ecstatic realization of a commingling 
of substances, divine and human, it was 
even more dangerous to the community 
by its implicit antinomianism—if the Law 
is not needed for union, why observe it 
after union has been attained? The quiet- 
ist attitude of the mystics strengthened 
the antipolitical outlook of the faith- 
ful. Mysticism, as it had come to be the 
real religion of the Muslim world, gave 
final approval to that aversion from the 
political life and from civic education, to 
that defective, because actionless, hu- 
manism which is far and away the most 
important single cause of the decay of 
Islamic civilization. 

Orthodoxy finally mastered the crisis. 
The Crusades ended sectarian expansion. 
The Ayyubids gave Egypt after two hun- 
dred years its first Sunnite government 
(A.D. 1171). Heterodox Persia broke away 
politically from the Arabic-speaking 
world. Defeats and calamities drew the 
people closer to tradition. The perfecting 
of scholasticism safeguarded the orthodox 
position in theology. The decomposing 


stimulus of Greek thought seemed no 
longer needed when its methodological 
contribution had been absorbed. The 
sciences receded under suspicion of here- 
sy. The governments made ready to lend 
their arm to the orthodox reaction and 
assisted it through education and repres- 
sion. What had been the caution of tradi- 
tionalism became the rigor of fear and 
soon of death. The period knew that it 
was sterile and declining. Literary for- 
malism and intellectual rigidity were to 
accommodate the unlettered, accom- 
panied by hospitality to pre-Islamic pop- 
ular beliefs, to the demoniacal world of 
Hellenistic magic as well as the worship 
of the Sifi saints. The theologians of the 
eleventh century, above all Ghazzali, se- 
cured Sufism its place within orthodoxy. 
The Safi yielded his antinomianism and 
accepted a definition of union that ruled 
out consubstantiality of man and God; the 
orthodox spiritualized ritual worship 
along the lines of mystic experience. The 
emotive life of Sunnite Islam came to be 
concentrated in the Safi orders. 

The Turkish conquest (completed 
early in the sixteenth century) stabilized 
the political situation of the Near East. 
It cut off most of the Islamic area from 
Europe. Simultaneously, the shift of com- 
merce from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic sealed the economic decline of 
the area that had, however, set in before 
the age of discoveries had reduced the 
value of the Muslim merchant’s monopoly 
on the carrying trade between India and 
the West. One outburst of reforming 
primitivism, the Wahhabi movement 
(from the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury), broke the quiet of a sleepy age. 
The Arab countries especially that had 
been the center of Muslim civilization 
submitted apathetically to the twin domi- 
nation of orthodoxy and the Turks. It was 
only with Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt 
(in 1798) that, through the impact of 
Europe and the rise of local nationalisms 
in its wake, Muslim civilization regained 
the willingness to change, to experiment, 
to risk—in short, to live. 





FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
Ralph W. McDonald 


‘T.. universal appeal of the idea of 
general education is attested by many 
voices and many pens. A quantitative 
survey of the higher-educational litera- 
ture of this decade would probably reveal 
that general education has surpassed any 
other single issue in the amount of space 
devoted to it. This is wholesome; at the 
same time there are some dangers. The 
chief one is that the term may become 
an educational shibboleth, a sort of aca- 
demic catchall, which in time will become 
devoid of meaning. 

The wide appeal of the idea has been 
impressively recorded by Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, former president of Antioch Col- 
lege, while serving as a member of the 
Indian Government’s University Com- 
mission. He wrote of his experiences in 
India: 


A bearded Muslim in red fez and long linen 
coat looked like an old-time pilgrim to Mecca. 
But as he appeared before the Commission 
to tell of his plans for his college one might 
think he was listening to a progressive Dean 
of Arts. 

The problems he discussed were familiar 
to American educators. There was a sudden 
rush of students into chemistry because of 
prospects of economic independence. ... In 
a burst of economy and effort to be practical 
the State had eliminated all funds for teach- 
ing philosophy because the demand for it 
had nearly disappeared. Keen, alert, modern- 
minded, the bearded Muslim discussed over- 
specialization and his efforts to secure better 
balanced education. 


The emergence of the general educa- 
tion movement is traceable to influences 
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both within and outside the educational 
system. Taken together, these factors 
have made the present movement inevi- 
table. 

Within the environs of higher educa- 
tion we can readily discern four distinct 
developments which have helped to pre- 
cipitate the current emphasis upon gen- 
eral education. First, there has been the 
geometric multiplication of knowledge. 
Not only in the natural sciences but also 
in every field of study there has been a 
veritable chain reaction of discovering 
and recording information. The gaining 
of a connected, intelligent mastery of 
even the barest essentials of accumulated 
knowledge long since became an impos- 
sible task. Second, the rapid expansion ~ 
of enrolment in higher education—from 
60,000 in 1870 to almost 2,500,000—has 
brought to the campuses a heterogeneity 
of student abilities, interests, and needs 
which almost defies successful instruc- 
tion. Third, the effect of the free elective 
system in the midst of the vast reservoirs 
of knowledge, on the one hand, and the 
mass enrolment, on the other, has been to 
make higher education, in large measure, 
an experience either so shallow or so nar- 
row as to be a travesty. Fourth, the pro- 
fession itself has developed the capacity 
of self-criticism, which has made for a 
careful reconsideration of every aspect of 
university practice. 

While these internal changes within 
higher education were laying the foun- 
dation for the general education move- 
ment, there were larger historical devel- 
opments which demanded it. The first of 
these was the evolution of the individual 
in our political, economic, and social life 
as a nation. The very term “liberal edu- 
cation” had its roots in the era when 
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intellectual, as contrasted with manual or 
vocational, skill was the mark of the free 
man—the man who had a voice in his 
own government and who directed his 
own pursuits. In the early days of this 
republic the franchise was limited, only 
a few persons actually guided their own 
economic lives, and the number directing 
their own pursuits generally was small. 
Although we covet an even greater ex- 
pansion of the life of the average citizen 
in the United States, it stands as a colos- 
sal fact that the individual in our society 
has already gained a measure of self- 
direction—political, economic, moral, and 
social—which makes his effective educa- 
tion not only desirable for his personal 
welfare but imperative for the general 
good. That there are in the United States 
today enough voters with less than sixth- 
grade education to swing any election is 
a fact so ominous as to compel the de- 
velopment of a broad general education 
program in a hurry. Not only in the po- 
litical realm but also in our economic life 
the controls are moving fast into the 
hands of the mass of individuals. In an 
era of instant communication, rapid trans- 
portation, and technological miracles the 
wrong kind of individual has become so 
dangerous to society that we dare not 
leave any uneducated. 

A second development outside the edu- 
cational system which has pushed us in- 
exorably into the general education move- 
ment has been the world-wide threat to 
human freedom. With an increasing sense 
of danger we have come to see that our 
Western concept of human dignity and 
importance is not a guaranteed posses- 
sion. The march of totalitarian ideologies, 
the ruthless sweep of aggression-minded 
powers, the sickening decay from within 
of whole nations of people—these events 
of the last thirty-five years have brought 
us to a state of alarm over the preserva- 
tion of our own freedom, which we had 
come to take for granted. We are awaken- 
ing sharply to the realization that we can 
remain free only if we develop the kind 
of people who have the capacity to de- 


fend and to extend our freedom. We have 
come to realize that there are certain 
vital elements in our Western civilization 
which must be preserved through the 
arduous process of education. If the basic 
values of our society are to be perpetu- 
ated, they must become the common pos- 
session of our citizenry. If democracy as 
we know it is to be the way of life for our 
children’s children, we must have a host 
of intellectually competent and morally 
responsible individuals. If the institutions 
of human dignity are to win out over 
communistic regimentation, we must pro- 
duce a population with the vision, the 
knowledge, and the will to gain the vic- 
tory. All this demands general education. 

Still a third development outside the 
educational structure has driven us to 
seek a new and better formula for general 
education. It was and is the rapid prog- 
ress of science and technology, as con- 
trasted with the snail’s pace of advance- 
ment in the humane and social realm. 
We are standing, as it were, with one foot 
in the twenty-first century of scientific 
application and the other foot in the 
eighteenth century of social-moral appli- 
cation. To widen further the hiatus by 
more and more specialization in educa- 
tion, without the equating development 
of moral and social maturation, is the way 
of suicide for our society. 

Thus, when we consider the major 
issues of general education, we are deal- 
ing with the very life-stream of our civili- 
zation, and we are examining the central 
purpose of our whole educational system. 

I have resisted any attempt to define 
general education in this paper. There 
are many definitions available in the liter- 
ature, any one of which will suffice, in my 
judgment. I like particularly the state- 
ment recorded by Eleanor Dolan for a 
group over which Earl McGrath pre- 
sided in the 1947 National Conference on 
Higher Education. I like also the Minne- 
sota statement. I am in essential agree- 
ment with most of the Harvard statement. 
For clearness of wording and directness 
of meaning, the statement announcing 
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the program of integrated liberal studies 
in the College of Letters and Science of 
the University of Wisconsin would be 
hard to improve upon. 

Two elements enter into any accepta- 
ble definition of general education. There 
is a recognition of commonality in the ob- 
jectives of a college education. There is, 
further, the recognition of the necessity 
for individual effectiveness as well as 
uniqueness. 

There is one thing which general edu- 
cation is not, at least according to my 
thinking. It is not a diluted, watered- 
down, spoon-fed version of higher edu- 
cation. If there is one thing which causes 
me more concern than agp else in 
American higher education today, it is 
the lack of thoroughness of instruction. 
In the face of an unlimited number of 
facts to draw upon, too many instructors 
seem to conclude that a student does not 
need to learn any facts. Acting upon a 
false interpretation of the principle of 
respect for individual opinion, too many 
instructors feel no pain over the making 
by students of judgments which are shot 
through with error. Victimized by a loose 
type of tolerance which holds that, since 
no truth is ever fully known, no convic- 
tion is necessary, many teachers contrib- 
ute to the intellectual deterioration of 
immature students. No learning is worthy 
of the name unless it carries some kind 
of fastening apparatus. Consequently, I 
say that general education must be thor- 
ough—it must be tough, if you please— 
or we had better drop the whole effort 
right now. 

The fundamental issues in general edu- 
cation can be approached from several 
possible perspectives. We can raise the 
issues in terms of the development of the 
individual student. We can pose them in 
terms of content. Again, the whole pro- 
gram can be viewed in terms of teaching 
method. I was tempted to undertake a 
statement of the issues in relation to the 
evolution of our democratic society, pri- 
marily in order to express my strong dis- 
agreement with the views of those who 


would meet the threat of totalitarian 
ideas by applying some of the methods 
of totalitarianism to American education. 
Recognizing the nature and purpose of 
this historic University of Wisconsin sym- 
posium, however, I have chosen to sug- 
gest the major issues in general educa- 
tion as they confront the craftsman of 
our profession in his efforts to establish 
or carry on a program of general edu- 
cation. 

At least ten problems of a fundamental 
nature present themselves. These prob- 
lems could be differently organized and 
stated under a smaller or greater number 
of headings. 

1. Clarifying objectives.—What are the 
goals and how shall they be stated? The 
aims of an institution’s program of gen- 
eral education must be developed on 
the forge of faculty study and discussion. 
The most comprehensive and education- 
ally sound statement is not valid unless it 
has emerged through the labor pains of 
a whole faculty. The goals of the gen- 
eral education program must be realistic. 
They must be conceived in terms of the 
behavior of the individual student. They 
must focus clearly upon the attitudes, ca- 
pacities, abilities, and values which are 
expected to be built into the lives of the 
students. Furthermore, the goals must 
point directly to the elements in the heri- 
tage of free, Western, democratic society 
which are considered to be the essential 
common possession of all college-trained 
people. 

It is obvious from a consideration of 
these requirements that no two faculties 
will arrive at exactly the same statement 
of goals. It is equally obvious that no 
faculty which is intellectually alive will 
arrive at a final statement of its own pro- 
gram. General education, by its very na- 
ture, has evolutionary goals which must 
be kept in continuous view and review. 

Not only is it necessary for the faculty 
to understand the aims of the general 
education program; students also must 
comprehend and deliberately seek the 
goals. 
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2. Content.—What materials from the 
vast heritage of the human race shall be 
included in the general education cur- 
riculum? In the vestibules of content most 
of the faculties are in agreement on their 
answers to this question. Practically all 
programs of general education describe 
the content in terms of the three major 
divisions of natural science and mathe- 
matics, the social sciences, and the hu- 
manities and communication. From that 
point on, the existing programs vary con- 
siderably as to content. 

There are four important elements of 
content which should be included, with 
varying degrees of emphasis, in every 
program; in fact, they should appear in 
some form in every course, perhaps in 
the content of every class period. In any 
part of general education there is some 
core of knowledge—some information to 
be gained. There is also some actual ex- 
perience for the student to have—some 
activity of his own, either creative, de- 
monstrative, or imitative. There should 
also be some element of intellectual disci- 
pline—some analysis or critical thinking 
or other process of the gray matter which 
yields an increase in intellectual power. 
There should also be some value-judg- 
ments.-The outline of a lecture, of a 
course, or of a year or four-year program 
may be determined in terms of these four 
kinds of content. 

Content should be chosen in relation 
to goals. Clearly, the content will center 
around the great achievements of the 
human race. The content from history 
will feature the movemeftts and events 
which, in the best judgment of the facul- 
ty, have had greatest influence in shaping 
our civilization. The content from litera- 
ture will represent the expression in clear- 
est form and beauty of the human aspi- 
rations deemed to be noblest. The mathe- 
matical processes will be those which 
seem to have yielded the clearest, most 
precise, and most reliable grasp by the 
mind of man of the quantitative aspects 
of his experience. The test of content will 
be its meaningful relationship to the life 


of the student, its significance in the herit- 
age of our free society, and its adapta- 
bility to the goals which are being sought. 

3. Organization.—_What shall be the 
pattern of the general education pro- 
gram? Four general patterns of organi- 
zation are being employed in general 
education programs, sometimes all with- 
in one institution. These four patterns I 
would designate as the developmental, 
the philosophical, the functional, and the 
activity plans. 

The plan of organization which seems 
to be most widely used is the develop- 
mental. This pattern combines the histor- 
ical and evolutionary approaches toward 
the goals of general education. For ex- 
ample, the entire program of integrated 
liberal studies at the University of Wis- 
consin follows essentially a develop- 
mental pattern of organization. A pro- 
gram in the social sciences organized 
along these lines seeks an interpretation 
of the cultural heritage of Western so- 
ciety in the framework of its chronologi- 
cal emergence; the course in natural sci- 
ence seeks to develop an understanding 
of biological nature in a framework of the 
evolutionary principle; etc. 

The philosophical approach to organi- 
zation is used effectively in some insti- 
tutions. This term I have applied to those 
courses and programs which present the 
chosen materials in a broad array, seek- 
ing to emphasize the basic and positive 
values which have emerged in our phi- 
losophy. The “Great Books” courses, such 
as in the St. John’s program, seem to rep- 
resent a curriculum pattern of this nature. 
Again, the Princeton humanities course, 
“Man and His Freedom,” is centered 
around the crucial issues faced by man 
in his struggle to be free. 

The term functional I have used to 
designate the kind of course or program 
which is organized around contemporary 
problems or the immediate experience of 
the student. Thus in a general education 
course in the social sciences the applica- 
ble experience of the human race may 
be drawn upon in the solution of a cur- 
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rent problem at hand. This plan of organ- 
ization has strong adherents, who feel 
that it lends itself more effectively to the 
sharpening of the intellectual capacities 
of the student and that it has greater 
carry-over value. Another version of the 
same kind of pattern of organization is 
found in the humanities courses which 
present the masterpieces of drama, music, 
painting, and the other arts in such fash- 
ion as to relate them as directly as pos- 
sible to the present experience of the 
student. 

The activity plan of organization is 
found more often in the discussions than 
it is in practice. According to this pattern, 
the content as well as the organization 
would be very flexible. The problems to 
be considered and the materials to be 
used would be chosen from week to week 
or even from day to day in relation to the 
interests and projects of the class. Objec- 
tives would be defined, but the entire 
framework of the course would be ex- 
pected to develop around the planning 
and activity of the group. This plan of 
organization is employed in a supple- 
mentary fashion in several institutions, 
but I know of no instance in which an 
entire program is so organized. 

Practically every major program of 
general education today falls primarily 
into one of the four categories of organi- 
zation mentioned, but practically every 
such program also utilizes other patterns 
of organization to some extent. I think 
that the issue of organization pattern has 
been overemphasized. It is difficult for 
me to believe that general education can 
be achieved more successfully when or- 
ganized according to one good pattern 
than when organized by a different good 
pattern. While the approach of the social- 
science course which is organized around 
contemporary problems has less appeal 
to me than does the developmental ap- 
proach of the course organized around 
the culture epochs, it seems wholly prob- 
able that good general education would 
be achieved by good teaching in either 
case. Content makes a great deal of dif- 


ference, in my judgment, but the pattern 
of organization is secondary. 

4, Distribution, or spacing.—How shall 
the work in general education be distrib- 
uted, that is, in what years and in what 
amounts shall it be woven into the total 
curriculum? This problem can be con- 
sidered as an aspect of organization, for 
so it is. Whether treated separately or as 
a part of the organization problem, it is a 
question to be faced. 

Elementary schooling is almost entirely 
general education, and secondary edu- 
cation is largely of this kind. Specialized 
education begins to have a clearly recog- 
nizable place in the total program of the 
junior high school. From that time for- 
ward, throughout the formal education 
of the student, general education and 
specialized courses both seem to have 
legitimate claim upon the time of the 
pupil who will seek no training beyond 
high-school graduation. It is to be hoped 
that increasingly the place of general 
education in the high school will be 
strengthened and that, for those who 
plan to attend college, almost the whole 
of high-school work will be of this type. 

Decision on the distribution of general 
education offerings at the college level 
must necessarily vary with the number 
of years that the student will be in higher 
education. For the student whose plan is 
to complete four years of college plus 
graduate or professional training, it seems 
reasonable to say that practically all his 
first two years should be devoted to gen- 
eral education, that his third and fourth 
years at the undergraduate level should 
include large amounts of general educa- 
tion, and that some courses of strictly 
general education nature should be car- 
ried into and throughout his graduate or 
professional studies. 

It is obvious that there are different 
maturity levels in the work of general 
education. High-school students can and 
should have foundational courses in the 
areas of natural science, social science, 
and the humanities. These foundational 
courses will have definite similarities to 
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the more advanced courses of the general 
college. The differences will be princi- 
pally in the maturity level, not only in 
materials and methods, but also in goals 
and applications. Our civilization is cer- 
tainly in danger if we fail to provide a 
large percentage of our citizenry with 
effective general education at the junior 
college level and a much larger percent- 
age than at present at the full four-year 
and graduate levels of straight liberal 
education. 

5. Faculty—Who shall teach in the 
general education program? It is at this 
point that we encounter one of our most 
serious practical obstacles. Specialization 
directed either toward research or toward 
vocational use has become so deeply en- 
grained in higher education, especially 
in graduate schools, that a basic reorien- 
tation is almost always prerequisite to 
effective instruction in general education. 
Such reorientation is being successfully 
achieved, however, in many places at the 
present time. 

It seems unrealistic to hold that the 
only successful way to secure the staff for 
general education is to devise new pro- 
grams of graduate study and develop an 
entirely new kind of graduate-school 
product. Furthermore, that course may 
not be the better one, even in theory. 
What we need is not necessarily a teacher 
without training for research or highly 
specialized vocational skills in the use of 
his subject matter. To these attributes 
there must be added another funda- 
mental capacity—the ability to interpret 
and relate the knowledge of the special- 
ist to the problems of everyday living in 
our society. 

The achievement of this third aspect 
of advanced higher education is clearly 
a responsibility of the graduate school 
which is preparing college teachers. It is 
also an in-service responsibility of a going 
college faculty. Faced as we are with the 
immediate crisis in our civilization, we 
dare not sidestep the issue. As faculties 
engaged now in higher education, we 
must equip ourselves, however painfully, 


to do this job. What is more, the lists of 
general education staff should literally 
bristle with names of the most scholarly, 
the most successful, and the most experi- 
enced of our professors. A highly trained 
mind can learn quickly and effectively, 
though the direction may be new and 
quite different from the accustomed ways. 

6. Relating general education to spe- 
cialized and professional programs.-How 
and to what extent can the general edu- 
cation emphasis be carried over into spe- 
cialized higher education? If a program 
of general education has been effective, 
it is my opinion that every specialized or 
professional course becomes inevitably a 
reinforcement and an extension of the 
general education goals. This process can 
be furthered immeasurably by the delib- 
erate efforts of the professor who teaches 
the specialized course. For example, the 
student who has completed the program 
of integrated liberal studies and is en- 
rolled in an advanced course in journal- 
ism at Wisconsin is certain to secure rein- 
forcement and furtherance of his learn- 
ings in general education through his 
highly specialized professional course. 
Especially will this be the case if the pro- 
fessor in the advanced journalism course 
is a participant in the — education 
program. I have already indicated that 
the goals of a general education program 
must be established through an all-faculty 
process. 

7. Noninstructional activities in college 
life.-How can these be utilized effec- 
tively for general education? Group life 
of the college campus has long been one 
of the most productive instrumentalities 
in general education. Many a college stu- 
dent has gained wholly outside his classes 
a considerable education in terms of the 
attitudes, capacities, and values that really 
count in life. The problem in this area is 
to plan deliberately for the greatest pos- 
sible utilization of campus life for the 
attainment of the general education aims. 
Student affairs become a substantial ele- 
ment in the content of the general edu- 
cation program. An important part of the 
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planning of the general education pro- 
gram is the co-operative development by 
students and faculty of a constructive, 
well-rounded program of student activi- 
ties. The deans and counselors in the di- 
vision of personnel services are, in reality, 
full-time faculty members in general edu- 
cation. 

8. Instructional procedure.—What 
teaching methods shall be employed in 
general education? In general, there will 
be more of demonstration, more of dis- 
cussion, more of evaluation, and more of 
direct experiencing. There will be more 
deliberate attention to relationships and 
interrelationships. There will be a more 
conscious process of group and individual 
judgment-making. There will be more ef- 
fort in the direction of synthesis. There 
will be a more deliberate and direct 
bridging of the gap between the class- 
room and the world outside. There will 
be a more conscious searching for the 
central principles, for the significant ker- 
nels of learning, in relation to our dy- 
namic, pulsating society. There will be 
more attention to application of the 
things learned to the life of the student 
in his own out-of-class environment. 

On the whole, teaching method will 
move in the direction of the socially sig- 
nificant, the functional, the sharply realis- 
tic ways of doing things. Audiovisual aids 
will come prominently into the teaching- 
learning situation. The democratic give- 
and-take which is characteristic of our 
free society at its best will become the 
dominant feature of the classroom atmos- 
phere. Group dynamics will supersede 
the traditional lecturer-listener relation- 
ship. 

9. Diversification.—How shall the vary- 
ing needs, interests, and abilities of indi- 
vidual students be served in an inte- 
grated general education program? One 
type of adjustment to the individual is 
clearly necessary. Through diagnostic 
testing and counseling, the deficiencies of 
the individual student in the tools of 
learning and communication must be dis- 
covered, Through individualized and 


group remedial instruction these deficien- 
cies must be overcome. Once the tools 
of mathematics, English composition, 
speech, and the like have been made the 
common possessions of all, the function- 
ing of the democratically organized group 
provides automatic flexibility and adjust- 
ment to individual interests and abilities, 
provided that the goals are in terms of 
the essentials of the common heritage. A 
minimum quotient of intelligence as re- 
lated to the maturity level of the general 
education program is, of course, a prereq- 
uisite. For those of subminimum intel- 
ligence a group experience at a lower 
level of maturity might be the answer in 
part. The measure in this respect will vary 
with the group, hence will reflect admis- 
sion policy as well as organization 
mechanics. 

10. Evaluation—How shall we esti- 
mate the effectiveness of the general edu- 
cation program? The ultimate test of the 
success of general education can be had 
only in the evidences of constructive liv- 
ing on the part of those who have been 
reached by the program. During the in- 
terim, however, a continuous and critical 
evaluation process is essential. The best 
approach is through the group. Many 
techniques and instruments for a group's 
assessment of its own progress are being 
developed rapidly in the field of socio- 
drama. Laboratories of group dynamics 
and group development are yielding valu- 
able information which is worthy of ex- 
perimental use. 

In addition to group evaluation tech- 
niques by students and faculty, the avail- 
able instruments for measuring individual 
progress can be helpful. An appropriate 
attack upon the problem of evaluation 
would seem to be through its identifica- 
tion as a definite phase of the approach 
to the whole program of general educa- 
tion. By wrestling with this problem, even 
as it wrestles with the problem of content 
or of organization, each general education 
faculty will formulate its own constantly 
improving plan of evaluation. 

The general education movement has a 
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significance for higher education which 
transcends the details of course require- 
ments and curriculum organization. Two 
contributions of vast import are being 
made to our higher-education system as a 
whole. The entire structure and process 
of college education are being strength- 
ened by the continuous self-evaluation 
which has sprung from the general educa- 
tion movement more than from any other 


source. Furthermore, there is coming in- 
creasingly into higher education, as a re- 
sult of the general education movement, 
a sense of the unitary nature of the whole 
educational process, from the kindergar- 
ten through the postdoctoral level and 
from the most highly technical to the 
most broadly liberal study. We are learn- 
ing that integration is the natural way of 
education. 





BEETHOVEN AND HIS AGE 
R. F. Arragon 


I. THE study and teaching of the hu- 
manities, does the individuality of the 
writer, composer, or painter make the 
historical situation in which he worked 
irrelevant? A satisfactory answer is not 
easily found. One way of approaching 
the question is through theoretical con- 
sideration of the nature of art and the na- 
ture of culture and society, though differ- 
ences of definition and of principle have 
made agreement difficult. Such consider- 
ation is not intended in this brief article, 
drawn from a study in preparation on the 
relation of art and history. Rather, sug- 
gestion of a sort of practical answer that 
may be given will be attempted by the 
examination of a particular and perhaps 
crucial instance. 

Beethoven offers a challenging case 
study of the relation of a great artist to 
a period of dramatic change in thought 
and in politics, the relation, indeed, of a 
genius usually considered revolutionary 
and romantic to a revolutionary and ro- 
mantic age. His life spanned the crucial 
decades of the active initiation of change 
and of violent conflict. At the outbreak 
of the French Revolution he was in his 
nineteenth year, living in Bonn in the 
Rhineland; and he died in Vienna twelve 
years after Waterloo. Born in the same 
year as Wordsworth, he was, as a young 
man, contemporary with the early Ro- 
mantic movement in German poetry 
called Sturm und Drang; he survived 
Byron and Shelley, though not Goethe, 
and was writing his later quartets at the 
time that French romanticism in painting 
and poetry was getting under way with 
Gericault, Delacroix, and Hugo. 

This age stressed individuality and 
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genius, “the unique personality,” as Dela- 
croix wrote in his Journal, “in poet and 
in artist which produces in us the sensa- 
tion of the beautiful” by giving unity, 
order, and novelty to the incoherent ma- 
terials offered by nature. Beethoven and 
Mozart represented, for Delacroix’s mu- 
sical sensibility, two such individual, crea- 
tively imaginative minds. He contrasted 
the “wild contemplation of human 
nature,” or “sublimity,” of the “original 
genius” of one with the firmly controlled 
“perfection” and grace of the other. Yet 
he remarked that both were “modern,” 
that is, touched upon the melancholy side 
of things, a trait which he described as 
“rightly or wrongly called romantic.” 
Mozart united “the hint of delightful sad- 
ness that we need, with the serenity and 
easy elegance of a mind seeing the agree- 
able side too.” Delacroix implied that the 
difference in the music was related to the 
difference in the times, for he suggested 
that it was due to Beethoven’s coming 
later. Beethoven was apparently more in 
the “modern” movement. Times were, like 
artists, individual, each with a beauty 
peculiar to it or, in the terms of the Ro- 
mantics, “characteristic.” The distinctive- 
ness of an age was analogous to the in- 
dividuality of an artist: Il faut étre de 
son temps. 

Was Beethoven “of the time” of the 
French Revolution and the legitimist re- 
action? The answer is not to be based on 
the presence or absence of superficial 
marks of the environment on the course 
of his life or on his works. If the question 
is taken initially to concern political 
events and change, the problem is not 
whether Beethoven was interested in 


1 Quotations are from Walter Pach’s transla- 
tion (New York [ca. 1937]). 
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politics but whether this interest signif- 
icantly influenced him as a composer, so 
that knowledge of it would aid in under- 
standing his music.2 He seems, along 
with many another Rhineland German, to 
have felt the sentiment for freedom and 
to have welcomed the revolutionary 
fever. Already established in Vienna at 
the time of the French annexation of the 
Rhineland, he gave no evidence of re- 
sentment at the act, and, even after Na- 
poleon became First Consul, he showed 
sympathy with France and the idea of 
revolution. Though increasingly disillu- 
sioned by the concordat with the papacy, 
the proclamation of the empire, and the 
humbling of Austria and Prussia at Aus- 
terlitz and Jena, he was not consistent in 
attitude. The inscription dedicating the 
Eroica Symphony (Op. 55) to Napoleon 
as late as 1804, in fulfilment of a promise 
made some years earlier to the French 
ambassador, was torn from the score on 
the news of the creation of the empire, but 
this did not prevent him from conducting 
the symphony in a concert given less than 
five years later for the French, who were 
then in occupation of Vienna. From an 
earlier period of occupation, however, 
comes the story of his refusal to play for 
French officers at the request of one of 
his most loyal patrons, Prince Lich- 
nowsky, at the latter’s estate near Trop- 
pau, and of his angry departure without 
ceremony when the prince pressed the 
request, with the result of a long breach 
in friendship. This was in the very month 
of Jena, the French victory which is said 
to have caused him to remark that it was 
a pity he did not know the art of war as 
he did music, for he would have con- 
quered Napoleon.’ 

The renewal of war three years later in 
1809 brought a brief bombardment that 


2 Cf. Ernst Krenek’s denial in “Music and the 
Social Crisis,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, ITI, Nos. 9-10 (1944), 53-58. 


3 See A. W. Thayer’s Life of Beethoven, trans. 
Krehbiel (3 vols.; New York, 1921), for the best- 
documented details in this and other regards. 


drove the Viennese, including Beethoven, 
to the cellars. The capitulation of the city 
was followed by bitter fighting close in 
the environs and by months of military 
occupation. Would anyone guess that the 
E flat quartet (Op. 74) and also the con- 
certo (Op. 73) and sonata (Op. 81a) in 
the same key were being composed dur- 
ing and just after the struggles for Ess- 
ling and Aspern? The same independence 
was true of most, though not quite all, of 
the works composed during the years of 
Napoleon’s decline and overthrow. The 
exceptions were popular, patriotic ges- 
tures made at the initiation of associates 
of Beethoven on the occasion of French 
defeats. The symphony Wellington's Vic- 
tory or the Battle of Vittoria (Op. 91) 
was composed originally for a machine 
combining band instruments and called 
the “Panharmonicon” and was orches- 
trated by the composer for performance, 
following the Seventh Symphony (Op. 
92), under his leadership at benefit con- 
certs for Austrian and Bavarian soldiers 
wounded in the Leipzig campaign. Two 
choruses, one of them entitled “Ger- 
many’s Rebirth,” were written to serve as 
concluding numbers for collaborative 
musical plays staged in celebration of 
the two capitulations of Paris. To believe 
that Beethoven took these pieces very 
seriously is difficult, yet he conducted the 
Battle Symphony several times within 
twelve months, with gratifying public 
response, and hoped, not entirely in vain, 
for its recognition in England, since 
“Rule Britannia” and “God Save the 
King” had been incorporated on the sug- 
gestion of Miilzel, the inventor of the Pan- 
harmonicon. In his successful concern 
for the publication of the symphony and 
the choruses, financial need played an 
undoubted part, but this was not unusual 
with him. 

These musical “tracts for the times” 
were the exceptions in Beethoven’s works, 
and the neglect of them is probably a 
just measure of his lack of deep interest 
and of aesthetic success in making music 
serve politics. Republicanism, national- 
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ism, France, Germany, were not the 
normal themes of his music, any more 
than they had been of Mozart’s before 
revolution and popular militarism had 
made Europeans politically minded as 
far east as Vienna. This was not simply 
because cosmopolitan Vienna, the seat of 
a supranational empire and the meeting 
place of German, Italian, and French cul- 
ture, had not been shaken out of its con- 
servatism. Beethoven was not indifferent 
to political problems, nor was he by dis- 
position a conformer. But, for him, the 
function of music was not essentially the 
championship of particular causes. 
Music does not lend itself, as do poetry 
and the visual arts, to the representation 
of specific symbols and meanings, at least 
unless it is associated with words or 
adopts rhythms, instrumentation, and 
tonal patterns that are recognizable with- 
in a cultural tradition, as in the case of 
a military or funeral march. Beethoven 
occasionally composed for the expresison 
of specific ideas and emotions by writing 
for verbal programs—religion in the case 
of the Missa solemnis (Op. 123); fidelity 
in domestic love in his only opera, Fidelio 
(Op. 72); the freedom of the human 
spirit in the use of Schiller’s “Ode to Joy” 
in the Ninth Symphony (Op. 125). There 
are similar expressions in purely instru- 
mental compositions—the overture to Eg- 
mont (Op. 84), associated apparently 
with that play’s theme of freedom from 
oppression; the imitation of nature for 
pastoral effect in the scenic music of the 
Sixth Symphony (Op. 68); and the “song 
of thanksgiving in the Lydian mode of- 
fered to God for a cure” in the A minor 
quartet (Op. 132). Two of these concern 
a revolutionary theme, but it is gener- 
alized into a principle of personal free- 
dom rather than particularized into pol- 
icy. It has become more a claim for the 
independence of the individual than an 
incentive to political and social revolu- 
tion. Similar is the treatment of the idea 
of the hero in the Eroica. Dedication 
would not in itself make a work political, 


and the symphony, even if it could be 
proved to have a specific source of in- 
spiration, would not appear to celebrate 
a particular great man. It suggests equally 
well the heroic traits of any powerful per- 
sonality and rouses, through the sensation 
of conflict in the first movement and of 
funereal dignity in the second, emotions 
that are only in an indefinite way related 
to the universal idea of the title. 

Politics and war in a revolutionary age 
had only a negligible effect directly on 
Beethoven’s composition or even on the 
course of his life; but political ideas and 
emotions of the age, generalized and 
idealized, became personal to him, a part 
of his thought and feeling and thus in 
some measure colored, or even perhaps 
at times directed, his musical expression. 
So it was with ideas of individual free- 
dom and of the great man as hero, not 
only for Beethoven but for contempo- 
raries as well—Byron and Carlyle, Schiller 
and Goethe. 

Consideration of the emotional content 
of the composer’s personality requires at- 
tention to the social changes which were 
related to the political changes and were 
more pervasive in their influence. Their 
effect upon the personal fortunes of mu- 
sicians, painters, and poets was also more 
direct. The decay and disruption of 
princely courts, the growing insecurity of 
the landed and official aristocracies, the 
increasing economic and social impor- 
tance of merchants and manufacturers 
(and of shopkeepers and artisans), 
brought changes not only in social ideals 
and loyalties but in the sources of the 
artist’s income. The shift from the pa- 
tronage of kings and princes to the freer, 
but less secure, dependence upon the 
multiple patronage of aristocratic (and 
upper-middle-class) connoisseurs in the 
great cities was well under way before 
the French Revolution. 

In music the development of opera 
with its wider public in Italy in the sev- 
enteenth century had created a group of 
itinerant virtuosi. Opera singers and like- 
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wise instrumentalists, such as Scarlatti 
and Tartini, at the opening of the eight- 
eenth century were seeking to capitalize 
on the popularity which their skill could 
also achieve in northern Europe. Handel 
left the patronage of the municipality of 
Hamburg to carve out a career as operatic 
impresario and composer in London. By 
the middle of the century, public sub- 
scription concerts were being held reg- 
ularly in London and Paris, appealing to 
the same sort of broader patronage for 
which the salons of painting were estab- 
lished in the latter city. Mozart used such 
opportunities on his tours as a boy prod- 
igy, and the attractiveness of independ- 
ence led him to break with the tyranny 
of the bishop of Salzburg and to trust to 
the fluctuating patronage of the Vien- 
nese. Even Haydn, for years the servant 
of Prince Esterhazy, capped his career 
by composing and conducting for the 
public in London and Vienna. 

The French Revolution broke the 


princely patronage of the arts in France 
and in Germany by destroying, in many 


cases irretrievably, the social prestige of 
the courts, and it weakened, especially in 
France, the aesthetic leadership of the 
aristocracy. Beethoven had, however, left 
the protection of the ecclesiastical elec- 
toral prince of Cologne and the salaried 
post at Bonn to try his chances as pianist 
and composer at Vienna before the 
French dispersed the Elector’s court. Bee- 
thoven, like Mozart before him (and like 
musicians since his time), had to rely 
upon the day-to-day uncertainties of 
teaching, performing, and composing. 
This meant private concerts in great 
houses and concerts on public subscrip- 
tion for the performance especially of his 
own works, often written for the occa- 
sion. It meant the dedication of these and 
other works to wealthy music-lovers, fre- 
quently in response to a commission, and 
the publication of compositions for sale. 
He had need, as well, of the none-too- 
secure annuities of noblemen, such as the 
Archduke Rudolf, his pupil and patron. 


He looked chiefly to princes and prin- 
cesses, to ambassadors and other leaders 
of the cultivated society attracted to the 
capital of the Hapsburgs. 

The insecure chances of such patron- 
age affected the health and state of mind 
of Beethoven, as of Mozart, and the oc- 
casions and amount of composition and, 
to some extent, determined the forms 
adopted (symphony, sonata, or opera), 
the instrumentation, and even the tech- 
nical ease or difficulty of a part; but no 
one has demonstrated, or probably can 
demonstrate, any direct or specific ex- 
pression of the social changes which were 
reflected in the insecurity of the musician. 
Beethoven inevitably worked with the 
current means of expression and more or 
less in the current taste. He inherited the 
forms and styles of eighteenth-century 
Vienna, in particular those of Haydn and 
Mozart, and of the German, Italian, and 
French traditions behind them. Aristo- 
cratic dance patterns and the elegance 
of the style galant influenced him, but so 
did the vigorous Haydn scherzo and the 
polyphony of Johann Sebastian Bach. 

Beethoven had to an unusual degree 
the strong individuality of the creative 
artist. Patronage did not produce servil- 
ity or conventionality. His misunder- 
standings with his patrons, as well as his 
family anxieties and the early onset of 
deafness, accentuated his sensitive and 
stubborn independence. He even too 
readily discovered slights and rose to 
violent anger on the invasion of his 
privacy or on the suspicion of double- 
dealing. After his early years at Vienna, 
he was indifferent to social niceties, slov- 
enly in dress, somewhat of a boor, though 
his aristocratic sense of personal worth 
gave dignity to what a half-century later 
would have been called his “Bohemian- 
ism.” His music, the important matter, 
was written as he wanted it and not writ- 
ten down to please patrons. He worked 
Russian themes into the three quarters of 
Opus 59 in compliment to the Russian 
ambassador, Count Rasoumowsky, who 
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commissioned them; but the treatment 
was purely Beethoven’s and was at first 
not understood by musical circles in 
Vienna and St. Petersburg. Indeed, he 
might be said to have flattered his pub- 
lic chiefly by composing beyond their 
easy comprehension. This integrity made 
his compositions even more difficult of 
understanding in his last years, as in the 
late quartets. His individualism rose 
above the insecurities that were peculiar 
to him and those that were characteristic 
of the artist in an age of social change. 

This individualism was that which we 
associate with the romantic genius. Bee- 
thoven was a man of intense emotions, 
whether of anger or boisterous humor, 
melancholy or exaltation. The intensity 
went with strength, not weakness of will— 
the strength of a lonely man, who de- 
pended upon his own spiritual resources 
and mastered in isolation his social, phys- 
ical, and psychological difficulties. Free- 
dom for him was personal, that of an in- 
dividual who did not exercise it in escape 
or in revolt but in putting his feelings and 
thoughts into the difficult medium of 
an art. 

In the romantic individualism of the 
creative artist and thinker there were two 
complementary factors, the inner and the 
outer, spiritual self-sufficiency and social 
isolation. These were both present in the 
cases of Beethoven and Delacroix, and 
both have contributed to the psycholog- 
ical isolation of later artists and of the 
arts from the social milieu. This isolation, 
like the modern individualism of which it 
is an expression, cannot be explained sole- 
ly in the terms of either factor. It has been 
too long and deeply seated in Western 
thought about personality to be simply a 
product of modern social change; but, on 
the other hand, the withdrawal of artistic 
genius from society has not been solely 
on the initiative of the artists. The iso- 
lation of an individual artist did not mean 
that he was not influenced by his en- 
vironment, any more than that he was 
independent of tradition. It was itself in 
part an expression of that environment, 


as well as of ideas of the individuality of 
genius. 

Emotional intensity and isolation were 
more directly and obviously expressed in 
poetry than in music. Byron in exile put 
them into verse again and again. The 
spirit “the most unfit of men to herd with 
Man; with whom he held Little in com- 
mon; untaught to submit his thoughts to 
others,—Proud though in desolation” is 
the central theme of Childe Harold's Pil- 
grimage. And Manfred says: “My joys, 
my griefs, my passions and my powers, 
Made me a stranger”; “The lion is alone 
and so am I.” The point of importance 
here is not the degree of autobiograph- 
ical accuracy in this poetry but the asser- 
tion of aloofness and independence in the 
face of men. It was the attitude of Dela- 
croix when he wrote that he “would 
rather converse with things than with 
men.” It is the key to the spiritual ex- 
perience described by Carlyle in Sartor 
resartus. 

Carlyle’s ragbag philosopher, contem- 
plating man and nature from mountain- 
ous isolation, is akin to Manfred, whose 
“joy was in the Wilderness, to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain’s 
top” and to Childe Harold, who sought 
the woods and sea, “society where none 
intrudes.” Byron’s wild communion with 
nature becomes at times contemplative 
and even reassuring, as in the stanza just 
cited and in the reference in the “Epistle 
to Augusta” to Alpine landscapes, which 
inspire “something worthier” than ad- 
miration, for “Here to be lonely is not 
desolate.” Yet desolation, defiance, and 
the self-assertion of what Carlyle called 
the “Everlasting Nay” characterized the 
attitude that Byron usually expressed. 
Carlyle’s philosopher passed, however, 
from negation to the vigorous affirmation 
of the Everlasting Yea. Beethoven did not 
apparently identify himself, as did these 
British writers, with the loneliness of 
nature, but did recognize a transcenden- 
tal and immanent power in nature and 
in man, as did Carlyle. The latter’s Ever- 
lasting Yea was to the same trinity to 
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which Beethoven expressed allegiance, 
“Humanity, God, and Nature.” The re- 
ligious feeling of both was in the vein 
of German “transcendentalism,” as ex- 
pressed by poets and mystical lay philos- 
ophers, such as Jean Paul Richter, and 
supported by the more systematic views 
of Fichte and Schelling. Beethoven felt 
himself, as did Carlyle’s ideal “hero,” a 
vehicle of a spirit which pervaded and 
transcended the universe, and in his 
belief in his duty to this divinity was 
grounded his moral earnestness as a com- 
poser. To be in accord with and to express 
this immanent spirit was the role of the 
individual as artist. 

The idea of God in nature was not 
uniquely a trait of the Romantic age, nor 
was the independence and even isolation 
of an artist unknown at earlier times; but 
the self-conscious individuality of poet, 
painter, and musician—aloof from society 
and convention, communing with himself 
and with nature, and perhaps with the 
spirit of God which he found there—was 
an attitude that became well defined and 
popular in Romantic art and thought. 
Delacroix was, according to Baudelaire, 
a man of immense passion and formidable 
will; and, however inclined to skepticism 
he may have been, he wrote of the music 
by Rossini that it made one feel the air of 
the mountains or rather the melancholy 
that seizes the soul before great spectacles 
of nature. This would seem to be the 
same melancholy that the painter felt 
everywhere in the compositions of Bee- 
thoven, a high seriousness in the contem- 
plation of man and of the world. 

Delacroix evidently felt in the music 
something of what Beethoven indicated 
that he wanted to express there. The com- 
poser gave occasional hints, in the works 
themselves, of purposes that may loosely 
be called “Romantic.” The description 
of sonatas as Pathétique (Op. 13) and 
Les Adieux (Op. 81a); the convention- 
al, exotic “local color” of the Turkish 
March from the Ruins of Athens (Op. 
113); the use of a “program” of idyllic 
naturalism in the Pastoral Symphony— 


all are in line with expression of the age 
in poetry and painting; but, obvious as 
they are, they are only superficial evi- 
dences of the influence of the age upon 
his music. Should the same be said of 
the Ode in the Ninth Symphony, of the 
Adagio in the A minor quartet, and of 
the “Es muss sein” of the last quartet 
(F major, Op. 135)? Or are we, along 
with Delacroix a century ago, justified 
in feeling the emotional power of “origi- 
nal genius” in “wild contemplation”? In 
doing so, we may better understand such 
a genius and his relations to his world 
and to his artistic medium. 

As already noted, this medium was not 
treated by the composer in revolt against 
existing and traditional forms. Whatever 
the dissatisfaction between him and 
Haydn, his first teacher in Vienna, hun- 
dreds of exercises for Haydn and others 
witness how far he was from despising 
the opportunities offered by the musical 
heritage of the city. In this use of the 
inheritance from the Germans and Ital- 
ians, he was traditionalist in the same 
sense that Delacroix was in his study of 
Italian, Lowland, and French painters. 
Acquaintance with the means that the 
composer and the painter had at their 
disposal facilitates understanding of what 
they did with it. They were not engaged 
in technical and formal exercises in con- 
ventional forms. Making these forms 
more flexible and expressive, they spared 
no pains, as Beethoven’s sketchbooks and 
Delacroix’s sketches and journals show, 
to build compositions satisfying their own 
rigorous judgment and saying what they 
wanted to say. 

However imprecisely music may ex- 
press emotion, form and content were 
not divorced. Sir Donald Tovey in his 
analysis of Beethoven’s works refers fre- 
quently to the specific emotional quali- 
ties of themes and of tonal and rhythmic 
effects, and even more often to elements 
of drama. Beethoven exploited and ex- 
tended the dramatic possibilities of the 
so-called “sonata-form” of the first and 
often other movements in sonatas, sym- 
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phonies, and quartets—its contrasts in 
themes and keys, the working-out of the 
themes in relation to one another in the 
section known as the “development,” the 
repetition (or “recapitulation”) of the 
initial materials with a difference, and 
their extension in the coda. He made it 
the vehicle of emotional tensions which 
the eighteenth-century formula could not 
contain, and his music therefore appeared 
mannered and obscure, as we have seen, 
even to Romantic contemporaries. His 
compositions became increasingly diffi- 
cult to understand as greater intensity 
and profundity further transformed tra- 
ditional means in his latest works. For 
the sonata-form, note, for instance, among 
scores of examples the allegros of the 
Waldstein Sonata (Op. 53) and of the 
F major quartet (Op. 59, No. 1). He 
handled with equal expressive freedom 
the variation-form (e.g., the Diabelli 
Variations [Op. 120] and those in the 
Hammerclavier Sonata [Op. 106]), the 
fugue (e.g., that in the quartet in C major 
[Op. 59, No. 3] and the original finale of 
the B major quartet [Op. 133] ) and other 
forms (especially in the late quartets). 
The “freedom” did not mean undisci- 
plined disregard of the conventions of 
the form. It was by recognition of them 
in principle that Beethoven was able to 
give emotional poignancy and dramatic 
surprise to his expansion of the form and 
to the episodes (such as that in the vari- 
ations of the last movement of the last 
violin sonata, in G major [Op. 96] ) which 


broke through the formal pattern. Simi- 
larly expressive were Delacroix’s use of 
color, swirling brush-stroke, and subordi- 
nation of contours. 

The relationship between formal, tech- 
nical means and feeling in Beethoven's 
composition does not require, for the 
appreciation of his works, the establish- 
ment of their individual connection with 
the details of his emotional life. Use of the 
works in reverse as the materials for a 
spiritual biography should also be made 
with critical reserve. Yet, just as ac- 
quaintance with the musical language 
which Beethoven inherited heightens for 
the listener the lyric and dramatic beauty 
and power of his compositions, so some 
exploration of his thought and feeling 
through fragmentary biographic evi- 
dences and with reference mostly in a 
general way to his works may further the 
recognition of the quality of emotion 
which had a part in directing his origi- 
nal and, for contemporaries, revolution- 
ary use of that language. The relation- 
ship of the romantic individual and his 
art to his age is likewise suggestive both 
for a richer understanding of his mind 
and his work and for a more vivid and 
penetrating insight into the ideas and 
attitudes of the age. A genius such as 
Beethoven is not typical in the sense 
of average, but he may, nonetheless, 
through his expressive mastery of an art, 
be representative of significant phases of 
contemporary thought and, in particular, 
of romantic individuality. 





THE RISE AND DECLINE OF ECONOMIC MAN 


Talcott Parsons 


I HAVE not interpreted the title of this 
paper, “The Rise and Decline of Econom- 
ic Man,” to concern a very specific con- 
cept but, rather, to concern a frame of 
reference or a system of thinking, and not 
only about man’s economic behavior as 
such, but about man in his social relation- 
ships generally, including, but not con- 
fined to, his economic behavior. It seems 
to me that what are sometimes referred 
to as the “postulates” of economic theory 
have historically been associated with 
this system of thinking. I say “historically 
been associated” because I do not think 
that they are logically dependent upon 
this system of thinking. But it has had 
considerably broader application than to 
either the science of economics alone or 
to what we ordinarily call “economic be- 
havior” alone. I have found it convenient 
to refer to this as the “utilitarian system 
of thinking.” I do not think any such term 
is ever free of objection. By no means all 
people who historically were called “utili- 
tarians” fit exactly into that context; and, 
on the other hand, many features of the 
system of thought are to be found in the 
works of people who are not ordinarily 
called “utilitarians.” But it does seem to 
me that the scheme which concerns us 
formed the principal core of what is ordi- 
narily referred to as the “utilitarian phi- 
losophy,” which was most prominent in 
England during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

I should like to interpret this system of 
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thinking about man in society as not real- 
ly something that was the product of a 
highly sophisticated philosophical analy- 
sis of human action in any direct sense 
but rather as a kind of crystallization of 
certain patterns of thinking which got 
established, like any pattern of thinking 
widespread in human society, as a result 
of a very complex interplay of forces. 
Among the forces accounting for its rela- 
tively wide spread is the fact that, within 
certain limits and for certain purposes, it 
worked, and it worked relatively well. 
It was a simple—in some respects, as we 
see it now, quite naive—way of thinking 
about human beings, and many of the 
contemporaries realized that it was naive. 
But it was simple and in certain respects 
clear and could give a certain coherence 
and unity and integration to analyses of 
social phenomena. 

There are two major aspects, on one 
level, of any basic conceptual scheme for 
the analysis of action. One aspect is the 
way it handles what you may call the 
“action units,” and the other is the way 
in which it handles their relationships in 
systems. This is a very simple schema, but 
it will serve for our purposes. 

The assumptions or preconceptions, if 
you want to call them that, of the utili- 
tarian system with respect to the first as- 
pect, the nature of the units, were very 
simple. It was what you might call the 
idea of the “unproblematical” rationality 
of action. I stress the term “unproblem- 
atical” because, as I say, I do not think 
this was the result of a really sophisti- 
cated analysis. It was rather a way of 
looking at things that worked relatively 
well, and it was not so much that it was 
believed to have been proved that action 
was rational as that it was a convenient 
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way of looking at it. The “rational pur- 
suit of self-interest” is one of the favorite 
formulas in this field. Man was thought of 
as placed in a situation of which he had 
accurate empirical knowledge, as pursu- 
ing a goal or an end in such a situation, 
and as making a rational choice of means 
in order to attain that goal through the 
consequences of his actions. It is a very 
simple fundamental conception. It in- 
volves the means-end scheme; but no 
other dimension of the whole complex 
system of determination of action, from 
the point of view of modern psychology, 
is taken account of at all. That is another 
reason why I like to call it the “unprob- 
lematical” postulate of rationality. It is 
simplified to a very high degree. 

Now, with regard to the second aspect 
of such a system of thinking, the way in 
which relations between these fundamen- 
tal units are conceived, the situation is in 
one respect even simpler—that is, rela- 
tions of units in systems were held down 
to an absolute minimum. There were 
chains of means-end relationships, of 
course, but those were not followed 
through very far. Beyond that there was 
no explicit discussion of the relations of 
ends to one another. I think it would be 
wrong to say that most people whose 
thought fits predominantly into this 
schema had a positive belief about any 
doctrine of the relations of ends to one 
another; but, if this is to form a coherent 
system, there must be a doctrine; and you 
find cropping up and occasionally ex- 
plicitly stated a very specific doctrine, 
namely, that ends vary at random. Two 
of the most notable statements of that are 
to be found in the works of Thomas 
Hobbes, at a very early stage of the de- 
velopment, and of Jeremy Bentham. 
Bentham’s famous dictum that “push-pin 
is as good as poetry” means not only that 
it is as good but that you simply take what 
people say or think they want as ultimate 
data, and you do not inquire into the rela- 
tions between the different things the 
same person wants or of the things that 
different people want. Now in techni- 


cal terms that means the assumption that 
the ends that guide action are random. 
This is an extremely simple, and in cer- 
tain respects, naive schema. If you started 
out to analyze how you can explain the 
whole of social action in terms of such a 
simple schema, you would so quickly 
have run into insurmountable difficulties 
that probably its positive functions in the 
development of social thought would not 
have been possible. As a matter of fact, 
from that point of view, the schema got 
off to a very bad start because the first, I 
think it is fair to say, really able theorist 
of this scheme was Thomas Hobbes. He 
reduced it to absurdity in one sense: he 
showed that if you made these assump- 
tions about the action of people without 
certain additional assumptions, then you 
described a situation which was empiri- 
cally impossible—the “war of all against 
all.” The interesting thing historically 
here is that Hobbes was never refuted on 
his own grounds within this system. He 
was simply by-passed, and the great semi- 
nal influence of the system came not 
from Hobbes but from his younger con- 
temporary, John Locke. Now, as the 
French historian, Elie Halévy, has bril- 
liantly shown, Locke by-passed the prob- 
lem of order in a social system, analyzed 
in utilitarian terms, by a bland assump- 
tion—an assumption which Halévy called 
that of the “natural identity of interests,” 
assuming that people simply would not 
come into the kinds of conflicts or indulge 
in the kind of action which Hobbes had 
placed in the very forefront of his picture 
of the state of nature. I should say that 
Locke was, in describing a certain type of 
society, more nearly empirically correct 
than Hobbes; but neither he nor his suc- 
cessors in the same tradition of thought 
analyzed why he was right. He did not 
answer the Hobbesian question, but, be- 
ing empirically right, he created a frame- 
work on the basis of which it was possible 
to operate. In these terms I think it is 
probably fair to consider Locke as the 
seminal founder of modern economic 
science. Not that Locke’s own economics 
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was technically far enough advanced to 
call him an “economist” but that his con- 
ception of human action in society pro- 
vided a frame of reference within which 
it was possible for technical economics to 
develop. 

Now the basic things are all, I think, 
very simple indeed. They are bringing in- 
to the forefront the activities of produc- 
tion and exchange; having a frame of ref- 
erence in terms of which to analyze the 
relations of exchange, of trading partners; 
and providing a basis for the very funda- 
mental insight, which I remember Frank 
H. Knight insistently calling attention to, 
and—what for many centuries went un- 
recognized—the insight that there can be 
mutual advantage in exchange, that rela- 
tions of exchange are not necessarily that 
of A gaining at the expense of B. 

These fundamentals are the back- 
ground in the conception of human social 
relationships out of which the elaboration 
of economic analysis has been built—or, 
I should say, was built. I think the 
achievements of economic science, even 
in the earlier phases of its history—let us 
say down to the mid-nineteenth century— 
are not to be underestimated in their im- 
portance. There were many insights of 
very great practical utility which were not 
a matter simply of common sense. For 
instance, in relation to the field of inter- 
national trade: the effect of tariffs on the 
balance of trade, monetary phenomena, 
the functions of gold in balancing price 
levels in a free economy, and all that sort 
of thing with which all elementary stu- 
dents of economics now are familiar. But 
I would like to lay emphasis on a little 
different aspect of the importance of 
economics. Classical economics was the 
first instance, to my knowledge, in which 
a system of human activity was success- 
fully analyzed as a dynamic system of 
interrelated variable elements; and to 
have done that successfully with all the 
fuzzinesses and the empirical inadequa- 
cies that existed is, in my opinion, a very 
great intellectual achievement. Common 
sense does not think of human activities 


in that set of terms, as a system of balanc- 
ing forces, and there are many motiva- 
tional reasons why it is very difficult to do 
so. I do not think that would have been 
possible but for the frame of reference of 
the utilitarian system of thinking, with all 
its empirical inadequacies. 

This system then did, as I have said, 
form the basis of a very important de- 
velopment in the analysis of human ac- 
tion. The most prominent case was eco- 
nomic science, but it went very much be- 
yond economic science. For instance, the 
Austinian jurisprudence, the Benthamite 
type of political science, and all the rest 
went together in the same general tradi- 
tion of thought and developed pari passu 
with economics. It also worked fairly well 
under two particular kinds of conditions: 
first, where it was applied to a type of 
social relationship in a particular kind of 
society, where, in fact, the actual condi- 
tions somewhat approximated the theo- 
retical model which was built up on this 
set of asumptions. We are all very much 
accustomed to think of it working rela- 
tively well in a competitive, laissez faire 
type of economic society with many com- 
peting small enterprises and a relative 
minimization of governmental control. It 
did not work very well and was not very 
illuminating in types of social situations 
which were far removed from that pat- 
tern. When I put it this way, it is apparent 
why the utilitarian anthropology—the ap- 
plication of this conceptual scheme to the 
study of nonliterate people—was, relative- 
ly speaking, far less successful and ade- 
quate than the utilitarian economics; and 
that is one of the reasons why an im- 
portant part of the impetus for theoretical 
change has come from anthropology. Ed- 
ward Burnett Tylor is an excellent exam- 
ple of a man, usually regarded as the 
founder of anthropology, whose thought 
was fundamentaly couched in this set of 
terms. 

A second aid to this scheme, work- 
ing relatively well, was the availability 
of a deus ex machina—to call in to account 
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for things that did not fit very well, but in 
a set of terms that was very closely con- 
gruent with these others, namely, the 
deus ex machina of administrative or 
political decision. That is, if this competi- 
tive balancing system failed to operate, 
then it was because somebody had made 
a rational decision to have it otherwise, 
and doubtless he had his good rational 
reasons for making this decision. 

Now among many “utilitarians” there 
was real awareness that there were other 
factors in the situation. I would like to 
mention one: David Ricardo, who was 
certainly the greatest of the economic 
theorists of this era, was bothered by the 
problem of what it was that accounted 
for the level of wages. He called in 
Thomas Malthus’ famous principle of 
population, but he pointed out specifical- 
ly that, while the Malthusian principle of 
population might account for constancy 
of wages on a given level, it did not ac- 
count for the absolute level because, as 
noted, the English laborer lived on a 
higher standard of living than the Irish 
laborer and got a higher level of wages. 
He says this must be explained in terms of 
the “habits and customs of the people.” 
Well, the habits and customs of the peo- 
ple were not readily reducible to terms of 
the utilitarian conceptual scheme; and 
Ricardo, I think, was clearly aware of that 
fact. It was a way of stating the limits of 
the kind of economic analysis which he 
was carrying on. 

This realization that economic theory 
had only relative adequacy existed even 
before the modern development of the 
realization of the nature and importance 
of analytical abstraction. Most of the 
early economists felt that they were lit- 
erally describing a concrete world—just as 
the earlier physicists felt that the New- 
tonian mechanics was the literal truth 
about the physical world and that is all 
there is to it. Only within the last genera- 
tion or so has the kind of view about the 
abstractness of scientific concepts, repre- 
sented by, for instance, Morris Cohen or 


A. N. Whitehead, become at all common 
in scientific circles. 

Insight into the abstractness of eco- 
nomic theory, of course, helps us out of 
the difficulties. But that was not enough. 
Difficulties appeared at many other and 
different points: in types of social situa- 
tions where the scheme did not fit very 
well; on the periphery of the places where 
it did; where attempts were made to reach 
rather high levels of generalization; and 
sometimes in the midst of the technical 
subject matter itself. It is important in this 
connection that there was a continual 
process of accumulation of factual knowl- 
edge going on and a growth of technical 
methods of research. That is important 
because a relatively inadequate concep- 
tual scheme can go, as it were, un-caught- 
up as long as there are no really foolproof 
ways of proving that it is wrong. And it 
became more and more technically feas- 
ible to prove that this did not work at 
important points. 

The first major reaction to the accu- 
mulating difficulties in this field we may 
mention is the tendency which becomes 
conspicuous in the later nineteenth cen- 
tury: to attempt to assimilate the phe- 
nomena of human action to biological 
models or theories. That was, of course, in 
part a sheer result of the very great de- 
velopment of biological science and its 
popularization, particularly following 
Darwin’s Origin of the Species. Social 
science, however, would have remained 
immune to biological influence if it had 
been in a really satisfactory state, but it 
was not. And the biologists seemed to 
offer a way out of the difficulty. If you 
take very broadly the two aspects of the 
total system of human action that I dis- 
tinguished above—the unit aspect and the 
system or integration aspect—on the be- 
havioral unit side, biology seemed to be 
adequate up to a fairly advanced point, 
simply because of this very simple, ob- 
vious thought: Human beings are organ- 
isms, aren’t they? And biology is the sci- 
ence that tells us how organisms function 
and how they tick. And biology, of 
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course, applies to human behavior as 
well as to the behavior of lower organ- 
isms. In other words, in the early days of 
psychology—even to this day to a consid- 
erable extent—the line between psychol- 
ogy and biology was very indefinite, and 
it was relatively easy to go ahead and say: 
Well, we have all these forces other than 
the simple rationality schema which help 
to acount for behavior. On this basis, you 
began to get things like instinct theories 
supplementing the rationality schema, 
but essentially as deductions from biol- 
ogy, not as results of the analysis of human 
social behavior itself. 

On the social level of the system it was 
much more difficult to get very far. We 
went through about a generation in which 
there was quite a vogue of theories of 
social evolution and of competition as ap- 
plications of the theory of biological evo- 
lution and of natural selection. Those 
have sometimes been summed up under 
the heading of theories of “social Darwin- 
ism.” As attempts to provide a scientific 
frame of reference, they were strikingly 
unsuccessful. There has been no heritage 
to social science from the theories of so- 
cial Darwinism that is in any way com- 
parable to classical economics in its values 
for the future development of social sci- 
ence. I think the theories of social Dar- 
winism were essentially indexes of the in- 
tellectual embarrassment of the social 
scientists of the time, who grasped at the 
straw that the popularity of biology 
seemed to offer. It is hardly more. 

The last generation or so, however, has 
seen what we must probably regard as a 
beginning transition to a new scientific 
level in terms of a much broader and 
more sophisticated frame of reference for 
this most general and analytical back- 
ground of social science. I think it is 
probably fair to call it the “theory of 
social action.” I do not want to place any 
particular stress on the term “action.” 
“Behavior” is probably almost as good, 
especially now that behaviorism is no 
longer a fighting word in very wide cir- 
cles, as it was about twenty years ago. 


Behavior has become much more of a 
neutral and descriptive word; it is simply 
what people or organisms do. 

Going back to the same fundamental 
elements of the total frame of reference, 
I would like to speak very briefly of the 
major influences and turning points to- 
ward a reorientation. I think that, in refer- 
ence to the units, the essential turning 
point is the development of modern dy- 
namic psychology—if I may use that term. 
There is not any complete acceptance of 
a particular term, but that seems to be the 
best available. The essential thing here is 
the conception of the behavior of the in- 
dividual as a complex dynamic system. 
In terms of content, it does not use the 
same fundamental model of thinking of 
the complex dynamic system that the 
classical economists used for the system 
of the behavior of many individuals in a 
particular context, but it shares the same 
logical pattern of a complex dynamic 
system of forces with problems of internal 
conflict, degrees of integration, and all 
that kind of thing. I personally think that 
the most important single name in this 
development is that of Sigmund Freud 
and that the spread of Freud’s influence 
is one of the most important intellectual 
phenomena of our times. You do not have 
to be a specific adherent of Freud to be 
very profoundly influenced by Freud. But 
Freud by no means stands alone. Gestalt 
psychology forms an important chapter in 
the development. More empirical ap- 
proaches in the fields of psychiatry and 
psychopathology have also been impor- 
tant influences. 

This basic reorientation of our ways of 
understanding the behavior of the indi- 
vidual has, in turn, led to a very compre- 
hensive redefinition of the problem of ra- 
tionality. We can start by saying that 
rationality is no longer unproblematical. 
It has become very decidedly problem- 
atical. There are some tendencies afoot to 
believe that rationality in behavior hardly 
ever occurs. I do not think that is any- 
where near the truth. But where and 
when it occurs it must be understood as a 
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mode of organization and integration of a 
complex motivational system. That way 
of looking at rational behavior was totally 
foreign to the utilitarians. But, by virtue 
of it, we are now able to establish system- 
atic relationships between rational and 
nonrational patterns of behavior. I am 
quite consciously side-stepping a defini- 
tion of “rational.” 

On the other side, on the system level, 
there has been a corresponding major re- 
orientation, which has not as yet, by any 
means, fully diffused and spread even 
within the relevant professional groups. 
But, in my opinion, the two most impor- 
tant names in that field are Emile Durk- 
heim and Max Weber. It is interesting 
that both of them were acutely aware of 
the intellectual embarrassment occa- 
sioned by the utilitarian system and its in- 
adequacies. Durkheim’s Division of 
Labor, his first famous book, was, in my 
opinion, primarily a critique of Spencer's 
version of the utilitarian scheme applied 
to the problem of understanding the 
modern system of contractual relations. 
In doing this, Durkheim revived Hobbes 
and showed that Hobbes was right in 
utilitarian terms. But you could not ac- 
count for order on that basis; you had to 
find something else. That something else 
is what we may call “social institu- 
tions’—Durkheim is one of the great be- 
ginners of the modern way of looking at 
social institutions. Weber fits in much the 
same general context, but he offered two 
additional features. He is particularly 
notable for the comparative perspective 
in which he studied the problems of our 
own society, and he, therefore, cracked 
the utilitarian scheme wide open in this 
sense—that he had to attain a schema 
which was applicable both to caste India 
and to modern Western industrialism. If 
the utilitarian schema worked relatively 
well for certain phases of the develop- 
ment of Western industrial society, as far 
as caste India was concerned all you 
could say was that it is the “habits and 
customs of the people.” You could not get 
any further than that. The other aspect of 


Weber's peculiar importance is his raising 
of some of the dynamic problems of in- 
stitutional change, of the role of ideas and 
of other forces. 

But, while these are, in my opinion, the 
most important single names, I think it 
should not be forgotten that anthropol- 
ogy, as I mentioned a moment ago, has 
also been an important influence. One of 
the reasons for that is that the anthro- 
pologist has been in a position to study 
small-scale social systems as a whole, and 
he has had to face the problem of what 
are the determinants of the thing as a 
whole. Second, he has studied exotic phe- 
nomena—cultures which were different 
from our own—and therefore he could 
not simply take for granted things about 
that different society that we tend to take 
for granted about our own and, therefore, 
do not elevate to the level of theoretical 
problems. 

The common keynote of this develop- 
ment of modern dynamic psychology, of 
modern institutional sociology, and of 
social anthropology is that they deal with 
the phenomena of human behavior pre- 
cisely as complex dynamic systems. The 
capacity to do that and to attain some 
order of both empirical accuracy and gen- 
erality of analysis in terms of a concep- 
tual scheme is, in my opinion, the most 
important single step from common sense 
to science. It is the fact that this is pos- 
sible to the degree to which it now is that 
gives me the principal faith in stating that 
we are on the road to becoming social 
scientists. Do not mistake me; I think the 
classical economists were social scientists, 
but it was only by virtue of an analysis of 
human behavior which could be treated 
scientificially up to a level permitted in 
terms of what I have called here the “util- 
itarian schema.” Now our potentialities 
have become immensely stronger. 

Finally, I would like to say just a word 
about one other aspect of the total situ- 
ation. Science in general is not only tech- 
nical knowledge of phenomena but also 
part of our outlook on life. In technical 
sociological terms I should call it an “ide- 
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ology”; or, rather, it is a component of an 
ideology. I do not think very many would 
dispute that the development of physical 
science is one of the most important facts 
about modern Western society that there 
is. Not only is the extension of scientific 
methods and high levels of scientific at- 
tainment to the field of human behavior 
important as a development of knowledge 
itself; it is of very great importance to the 
society and to the ways in which society 
is organized and human action in that 
society is oriented. I am not thinking here 
mainly of the applied use of social sci- 
ence to solve social problems, important 
as that is, but of its relation to the inte- 
gration of our whole system of attitudes, 
which means a reorientation of our atti- 
tudes toward science in general. 

It is a terribly important fact that the 
sciences which have embarked on the 
path of scientific thinking about human 
behavior have now come to occupy a stra- 
tegic place in our social tradition; it is 
terribly important that, once embarked 
on that path, we should keep up and 
have the highest possible standards of 
social science because pseudo-science is 
a source of social strain in such a situ- 
ation. It causes us to see things in the 
wrong light, to fall more readily than 
otherwise for biased and distorted defi- 
nitions of the situation. It seems to me 
that we have a very good example, on 
which I would like to close, in the dif- 
ference between the utilitarian way of 
looking at economic motivation—or shall 
we say the profit motiveP—and the one 
which now, I think, we must consider to 
be correct. From the utilitarian point of 
view there were only the alternatives of 
pursuing one’s self-interest or of not pur- 
suing one’s goals. It is a simple tautology. 
The rational pursuit of self-interest sim- 
ply is human action in utilitarian terms; 
that is all there is to it. And that con- 
clusion, uncritically generalized, has been 


used to attach a moral stigma to a whole 
range of human activity and thus serve 
as a kind of a lightning rod to catch all 
our doubts and feelings of guilt and in- 
security, etc., and to channel them toward 
this awful thing—profit-making. It is con- 
venient to compare some of the attitudes 
toward profit-making that are current in 
our society to a real religious fundamen- 
talist attitude toward cardplaying: if you 
take the first step, you are gone; you will 
slide right down the drain to perdition. I 
am not defending capitalism at this point; 
I am simply saying that the problem of the 
profit motive and the motivation of eco- 
nomic behavior in terms of a combination 
or synthesis of modern psychology and 
social science seems quite different. For 
one thing, we become aware that it is not 
only businessmen who pursue their self- 
interest; other people in our society pur- 
sue their self-interest; and the phenomena 
of the pursuit of self-interest and the ex- 
ploitation of others is by no means con- 
fined to systems of social relations where 
the goal is monetary profit. Profit 
as a goal is relative to the institutional 
definition of the situation; it is not a psy- 
chological motive in the general sense. 
Our present level of analysis makes it 
possible for us to discriminate between 
what belongs to the definition of the situ- 
ation and what belongs to motivation in 
the psychological sense. The utilitarian 
system did not make it possible to dis- 
criminate. 

“Economic man” in the sense in which 
I have interpreted the term has played a 
most important role in the intellectual de- 
velopment of the modern Western world 
in thinking about man in society; and, I 
would repeat, “economic man” has made 
possible the first major scientific develop- 
ment in this area. At the same time, if 
“economic man” as the basic conceptual 
scheme has not yet declined, it is high 
time it did. 





ON THE MEANINGS OF “DEMOCRACY”: THE 
UNESCO INQUIRY 


‘TL. United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization author- 
ized a program in 1948 to examine philo- 
sophical analyses of ideological conflicts 
about democracy—an attempt to find out 
why the word “democracy” is ambiguous 
and why it is used in so many meanings. 
An extensive questionnaire was circulated 
in November of last year by the director- 
general of UNESCO among numerous 
scholars all over the world. In May of this 
year a committee of experts met in Paris to 
examine the answers prepared by eighty- 
five scholars and experts in the various 
member states of UNESCO. The Com- 
mittee consisted of Professor E. H. Carr 
(United Kingdom), chairman; Professor 
Chaim Perelman (Belgium), vice-chair- 
man; Professor Richard P. McKeon 
(United States of America), rapporteur; 
Professor P. Ricoeur (France); Dr. Sergio 
Buarque de Hollanda (Brazil); Professor 
Alf Ross (Denmark); and Dr. Giuseppi 
Mastrangelo (Italy). The committee ex- 
amined the responses to the question- 
naire and prepared a report concerning 
the tendencies which they represented 
and the uses to which they might be put 
by UNESCO. In addition to this state- 
ment based on the documents submitted 
to the committee for examination, the 
committee also issued a declaration ex- 
pressing the convictions which its mem- 
bers shared concerning the significance 
of the present ideological conflict and 
the means to be employed to prevent its 
translation to an opposition which would 
require violent resolution. 

Because of the significance of these 
documents to teachers in colleges and 
universities throughout the United States, 
the declaration of the committee of ex- 


perts, and the report on the responses 
to the questionnaire are printed in the 
Journal. These documents, as well as the 
individual responses of scholars, will be 
published by UNESCO. 

Democracy, of course, is more than a 
word; if it were not, this inquiry would 
be as vain as anagrams. What the 
UNESCO group learned was, among 
other things, that a unique historical 
milestone has been passed—that people 
in all countries at least nominally desire 
democracy. 

Not only the results of this question- 
naire but the formulation of the ques- 
tions—the type of analysis attempted— 
will provoke a response in readers who 
seek to understand the problem of mean- 
ing. Teachers should find the question- 
naire, the joint declaration of the com- 
mittee, and their report on the answers 
to the questionnaire useful as readings 
for classes. Imaginative use of the docu- 
ments might also include administration 
of the questionnaire to students before 
and after the study of problems of mod- 
ern democracy and of world government. 
Students might also be asked before see- 
ing the questionnaire how they would 
break down and analyze the problem of 
the valuation and stabilization of “de- 
mocracy” as a piece of the common coin 
of world language. 

Moreover, anyone, teacher of social 
science or not, will, we think, find the 
questionnaire a fascinating exercise in 
analysis. Perhaps many of the Journal’s 
readers will be able to pull the problem 
apart and come to the solid kernel of 
human value within, along different lines 
from the committee’s. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON PHILOSOPHICAL ANAL- 
YsIs OF CURRENT IDEOLOGICAL CoN- 
FLICTS 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The peoples of the world, laymen no 
less than experts, have never been more 
conscious of conflicts of convictions than 
in the years after the Second World War. 

Ideological conflicts are present every- 
where, between nations, within nations, 
between minds, within minds. 

Few words have played a greater rdle 
in these conflicts than the word “democ- 
racy.” What does it mean, connote, im- 
ply? Does it cover one and the same 
meaning to all and everybody, or is it 
just used to express whatever anybody 
thinks worth fighting for? 

It has been the common watchword in 
two World Wars. The victory of Novem- 
ber 1918 was said to be the victory of 
democracy. The common aim of the Al- 
lied Powers in the Second World War, 
as formulated by Roosevelt, Stalin and 
Churchill at the Teheran Conference in 
December 1943, was the establishment of 
“a world family of democratic nations.” 
The declarations of Yalta in February 
and of Potsdam in August 1945 both 
stressed the same principle: the Great 
Powers announced their intention of 
“meeting the political and economic 
problems of liberated Europe in accord- 
ance with democratic principles”; they 
made these principles the basis of their 
joint policy in Germany. 

Did they mean the same by “democ- 
racy,” the same by “democratic,” when 
they used these words in these declara- 
tions? Did they only agree on the words, 
or did they agree on substance? 

The events that have followed: the 
disagreements on elections in Eastern 
Europe, the disagreements on the “new 
type democracies,” the “people’s democ- 
racies” established in these countries, the 
general disagreement within the United 
Nations Organization, have given ample 
evidence that the words did not connote 
any definite criteria that could be agreed 
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upon in cases of concrete application of 
the principles laid down in the declara- 
tions of the Great Powers. 

The disagreements have given rise to 
long series of ideological criticisms and 
counter-criticisms; to give instances of 
cruder arguments it has, on the one hand, 
been claimed that “democracy” cannot 
thrive where free scope is given to racial 
discrimination and exploitation of toiling 
masses and colonial peoples, on the other, 
that “democracy” cannot exist where only 
one party takes part in elections and 
opposition is not tolerated. 

What was the background of these 
violent disagreements? How were the 
divergencies in usage and interpretation 
of the word “democracy” to be clarified? 

The problem is one of vast implica- 
tions. It is not just a question of termi- 
nology. It has its background in contrasts 
of historical development, of social con- 
ditions, of political patterning, of ideo- 
logical structuration, of public opinion 
formation, of education. It is deeply en- 
tangled in the immense cluster of prob- 
lems raised by the impact of technology 
and industrial civilization on the lives 
of the peoples of the world; it is part of 
the general problem of world integration 
under conditions never before experi- 
enced in the history of mankind. It is 
not only a problem of philosophy, of the 
normative basis of the relations between 
the individual and the State, it is a prob- 
lem of war or peace. 

A multitude of articles, pamphlets and 
books published in the years since the 
end of the Second World War have at- 
tacked the problem. Philosophers, hu- 
manists, sociologists, political scientists, 
journalists and statesmen have tried to 
analyse the divergencies and discuss the 
causes and responsibilities for the dis- 
agreements experienced in the concrete 
applications of principles once so heartily 
agreed upon. 

But the problem has not yet been 
attacked on the international level with- 
in the general framework of organized 
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efforts toward international understand- 
ing. 

> is the central aim of the enquiry 
launched by UNESCO to remedy this 
shortcoming, to organize philosophically 
detached debates between nations, be- 
tween opposed ideological camps: to elu- 
cidate, through international exchanges 
of views, the divergencies of usage and 
interpretation, to analyse the normative 
foundations of these divergencies and to 
search for potential sources of reconcili- 
ation. 

At this stage, the enquiry will concen- 
trate on four clusters of problems which 
have seemed to be among the crucial 
ones in the controversies so far: 

First, the general problem of the am- 
biguity and slogan-like character of the 
word “democracy”: are there divergent 
concepts covered by the word, what are 
the criteria of misuse, what historical 
basis is there for adopting one usage as 
the correct one and rejecting others? 

Second, the general problem of the re- 
lations between “formal” democracy as 
an exclusively political concept and “real” 
democracy as a broad social and political 
concept; does “democracy” connote uni- 
versal and equal suffrage rights only, or 
does it even connote other rights to equal- 
ity—educational, economic ones? 

Third, the problem of tolerance, of the 
right of opposition: does “democracy” 
connote the right of any group of any 
opinion whatsoever to take part in politi- 
cal life and influence public opinion, or 
are there limits to such rights, and what 
are these? Does “democracy” necessarily 
imply the existence of several parties? 
Does “democracy” imply the duty to fight 
any “anti-democratic” group? 

Fourth, the problem of the normative 
bases of the divergencies of usage and 
interpretation manifest in current contro- 
versies: do the divergencies reflect irre- 
ducible conflicts of value, or do they con- 
ceal deeper agreements and forces work- 
ing towards reconciliation? .. . 

In the preparation of questions, the en- 
suing principles have guided the choice 


of procedure: (1) While pursuing the 
supreme aim laid down in its Constitu- 
tion, UNESCO cannot manifest a prefer- 
ence for any particular set of controver- 
sial views held by representative groups 
in any Member State, but it can invite 
such groups to take up and co-operate 
in ideological enquiries under its aus- 
pices. UNESCO functions as a clearing 
house of ideas, an international forum; 
it does not act as an umpire. (2) The 
present invitation rests on the assump- 
tion that all possibilities of reconciliation 
should be discussed in an unbiased man- 
ner before a particular disagreement is 
judged basic and irreducible. (3) The 
enquiry is conceived of as a philosophical 
analysis in so far as it is intended to cen- 
tre on the clarification of concepts and 
the formulation of basic value judgments. 

Experts are invited to keep these prin- 
ciples in mind in considering the prob- 
lems of this enquiry. It is UNESCO's 
hope that they will, as far as they think 
feasible, attempt to formulate their views 
and their judgments without abandoning 
the standards of preciseness and objec- 
tivity that are fostered in their special 
fields of research. 


Il, QUESTIONS 
A. AMBIGUITY AND MISUSE 

Voices of complaint on the looseness 
and vagueness of current use of the word 
“democracy” have been heard at least 
since the days of the French Revolution. 
But they did not rise to a storm of indig- 
nant protests until two disastrous World 
Wars, solemnly proclaimed to have been 
fought in the defence and for the victory 
of pemMocracy but followed by violent 
disagreements on the meaning and appli- 
cation of that holy word, had opened the 
eyes of a wider public to the problems 
involved. 

1. To what extent will you agree that 
the word “democracy” is ambiguous? 

2. Could you quote evidence on this 
point? 

The largest part, however, of the indig- 
nation manifest in ideological controver- 
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sies on the word “democracy” is focused, 
not on loose use but on misuse. These 
complaints may be grouped in four 
classes: (a) Complaints that the word is 
used without any definite meaning at all, 
only serving as a catchword, a slogan ex- 
pected to elicit positive attitudes to the 
group using it, to its creed, to its policy; 
(b) complaints that the word is used in 
divergent senses, with the result that 
people are being misled; (c) complaints 
that the word is used in new and illegiti- 
mate senses, wrong and improper senses 
invented to steal adherents from groups 
that are using it in proper senses as the 
justified expression of their creed; (d) 
complaints that the word, though correct- 
ly defined and interpreted, is improperly 
applied to countries, to states that do 
not satisfy the requirements implied in 
the definition. 

Taking these distinctions into account, 
would you let us have your opinion on 
these points: 

3. On what conditions would you find 
it justified to charge any ideological 
group with misuse of the word “democ- 
racy’? 

4, Is the word currently used in signi- 
fications that you consider new in rela- 
tion, e.g., to nineteenth century and pre- 
war usages? 

In general, what historical basis is 
there for recommending some usages, re- 
jecting others? 

The opinion has become very wide- 
spread that there is no such thing as 
“democracy” in general, but only a long 
series of “democracies,” differing with 
different historical, social and psycholog- 
ical conditions: there is Athenian democ- 
racy, Mediaeval democracy, Bourgeois 
democracy, Proletarian democracy, So- 
viet democracy, but no “general democ- 
racy.” 

5. To what extent would you subscribe 
to this opinion? 

6. Do these various kinds of democ-’ 
racy have any common characteristics 
and, if so, what? What makes them de- 
mocracies? 
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Definitions and basic characterizations 
of “democracy” are often formulated in 
terms of lofty ideals rather than in terms 
of realized institutional patterns. 

Some of the violence of current discus- 
sions on “democracy” may stem from the 
widespread tendency to confuse ideals 
and actual conditions; the fight for the 
ideal is confused with the fight for the 
country or the state that is labelled 
“democratic.” 

7. To what extent would you think that 
this is a potential source of confusion 
making for an increase in the violence of 
controversies? 


OF “DEMOCRACY 


B. SOCIAL VERSUS POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 


Abraham Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg 
phrase “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” has often been 
taken as a point of departure for clarifica- 
tions of the essential criteria of “democ- 
racy’; the preposition of indicating the 
obedience of the people to the govern- 
ment, the preposition by indicating the 
active participation of the people in the 
formation of the decisions taken by the 
government, and the preposition for indi- 
cating the value of these decisions for the 
general welfare of the people. 

8. How far do these formulations cor- 
respond to your own interpretation of the 
Lincoln formula? 

9. Do all the three propositions state 
necessary criteria for anything to be 
called “democratic”? 

The relations between the prepositions 
by and for have furnished the basis for 
violent discussions. 

Thus it is a widespread opinion that 
the opposition between the Eastern and 
the Western conceptions of “democracy” 
is largely due to a difference in emphasis 
on these prepositions. The British philos- 
opher, Bertrand Russell, to take an 
example, thinks that the contrast boils 
down to this: “The Anglo-Saxon defini- 
tion of ‘democracy’ is that it consists in 
the rule of the majority; the Russian view 
is that it consists in the interests of the 
majority, these interests being deter- 
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mined in accordance with Marxist polit- 
ical philosophy” (What is Democracy? 
[London, 1946], p. 14). 

10. To what extent do you find this 
opinion on the nature of the opposition 
between the two conceptions borne out 
by the facts? 

The problem set by the relation be- 
tween by and for can be broken down 
into a set of sub-problems that are not 
always kept apart in current controver- 
sies: 

11. There is the terminological prob- 
lem: should “democracy” be used to 
cover a narrow concept, a political con- 
cept designating methods of decision- 
making, or should it be used to cover a 
broad concept, a socio-political concept 
designating conditions and methods as 
well as results of decision-making? 

12. There is the psychological and so- 
ciological problem: can a “democracy” 
in the narrow sense fulfil any of the re- 
quirements it involves if nothing is done 
to make it “democratic” in the broad 
sense? 

13. There is the political problem, the 
problem of priorities, of relations be- 
tween means and ends: is “political de- 
mocracy” the best means to achieve the 
goal of “social democracy”? Is “social de- 
mocracy” the best means to achieve the 
goal of “political democracy”? Is “politi- 
cal democracy” a means to any single 
goal at all? Are the two concepts at all 
related as means to ends? 

The opposition between a “narrow” 
political concept and a “broad” social 
concept of “democracy” became acute 
for the first time in the 1848 crisis in 
Western Europe. The problems raised 
might be said to focus on the social and 
economic implications of the introduc- 
tion of universal suffrage. Socialists and 
Communists conceived of “democracy” 
as logically and necessarily implying the 
extension of the equality of rights from 
the political to the social and economic 
field, i.e. the abolition of privileges, the 
reduction of class distinctions, and even 
the socialization of the means of produc- 


tion. The reaction among Liberals and 
Conservatives was to a large extent a 
terminological one; they made efforts to 
prove that the term “democracy” was 
exclusively a political one with no neces- 
sary implications whatever in the social 
and economic field. In a famous speech 
in the Assemblée constituante on 12 Sep- 
tember 1848, Alexis de Tocqueville gave 
vent to this line of opinion in these words: 

“No, gentlemen, democracy and social- 
ism are not necessarily interconnected. 
They are not only different, they are op- 
posed. Are you perchance trying to tell 
me that democracy consists in the crea- 
tion of a more vexatious, more meddle- 
some and more restrictive form of gov- 
ernment than any other, with the sole 
difference that you let the people elect it 
and make it act in the name of the peo- 
ple? But then what would you have done 
but confer on tyranny an air of legality 
which it did not possess and ensure for it 
the force and independence it lacked. 
Democracy extends the sphere of indi- 
vidual independence, socialism contracts 
it. Democracy gives to every man his full 
value, socialism makes of every man an 
agent, an instrument, a cipher. Democ- 
racy and socialism are linked only by the 
word “equality”; but note the difference: 
Democracy wants equality in freedom, 
socialism wants equality in constraint and 
enslavement.” 

14, Could you contribute to a broader 
outline of the historical development of 
those opposed conceptions of “democ- 
racy’? 

15. To what extent and in which senses 
of the words involved would you hold 
any of Tocqueville’s arguments valid for 
the situation in our time? 

The distinction stressed by Tocqueville 
has been vigorously carried through in a 
long series of Western treatises on politi- 
cal philosophy and political science. In 
his classical work on Modern Democra- 
‘cies, the late Lord Bryce stated his po- 
sition in the following way: 

“, . . Democracy—which is merely a 
form of government, not a consideration 
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of the purposes to which government may 
be turned—has nothing to do with eco- 
nomic equality, which might exist under 
any form of government, and might pos- 
sibly work more smoothly under some 
other form. . . . Political equality can exist 
either along with or apart from equality 
in property” (Modern Democracies [Lon- 
don, 1929], I, 76). 

16. To what extent do you consider the 
strict distinction between the concept 
“method of decision-making” and the 
concept “contents of decision made” a 
justified and fruitful one? 

What arguments would you think valid 
for supporting the tendency to reserve 
the word “democracy” for the method of 
decision-making, thus rejecting it as a 
broader term comprehending the condi- 
tions, the methods and the contents of 
the decision-making? 

The attacks upon this line of arguing 
have not lagged behind in violence. 

The “formal” concept of democracy 
has been the subject of caustic analyses 
by Socialists and Communists, by Anar- 
chists and Syndicalists. One of the most 
outstanding of these attacks was that 
launched by Lenin in the State and Revo- 
lution. 

“In capitalist society, under the con- 
ditions most favourable to its develop- 
ment, we have more or less complete de- 
mocracy in the democratic republic. But 
this democracy is always restricted by 
the narrow framework of capitalist ex- 
ploitations, and consequently always re- 
mains, in reality, a democracy for the 
minority, only for the possessing classes, 
only for the rich. Freedom in capitalist 
society always remains about the same 
as it was in the ancient Greek republics: 
freedom for the slave owners. Owing to 
the conditions of capitalist exploitation, 
the modern wage-slaves are also so 
crushed by want and poverty that ‘they 
cannot be bothered with politics’; in the 
ordinary peaceful course of events the 
majority of the population is debarred 
from participating in social and political 
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life” ( Essentials of Lenin [London, 1947], 
II, 200). 

Quite along the same line is Stalin’s 
comparison of bourgeois and communist 
democracy in his speech on the Draft 
Constitution in 1936: 

“They talk of democracy. But what 
is democracy? Democracy in capitalist 
countries, where there are antagonistic 
classes, is, in the last analysis, democracy 
for the strong, democracy for the prop- 
ertied minority. In the U.S.S.R., on the 
contrary, democracy is democracy for 
the working people, i.e., democracy for 
all” (Leninism [London, 1946], p. 579). 

17. What are, in your view, the crucial 
differences between the line of argumen- 
tation taken by Tocqueville and Bryce 
and the line taken by Lenin and Stalin? 
Do Tocqueville and Lenin disagree on 
the relation between “democracy” and 
“liberty”; if so, of what nature is their 
disagreement? 

18. To what extent would you say that 
these differences are of a terminological 
nature? 

It has been maintained that the gist of 
the matter lies in disagreements on the 
measurement of interests: 

19. What criteria are to be postulated 
as essential to any method of political 
decision-making which is to give a “full 
and equal” expression to the “real in- 
terests’ of each individual within the 
people? 

Are these criteria primarily political, 
social or economic? 

Take a fictive example like the fol- 
lowing: 

20. Given a people of whom ninety 
per cent repeatedly vote for the continu- 
ation of the capitalist economic system in 
elections carried through under a mini- 
mum of direct opinion pressure, what 
should the government be called—“demo- 
cratic” or not? But what if eighty per cent 
of these voters were kept in conditions of 
minimal intellectual independence and 
no social and economic efforts were being 
made to reduce this percentage? Would 
their electoral expressions of their inter- 
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ests be on a level of “democractic equal- 
ity” with those of the others? In general, 
how would you trace a line between 
“democratically justifiable” and “demo- 
cratically unjustifiable” processes of opin- 
ion-influencing? 

Closely related to these problems are 
those raised by the impact of the princi- 
ple of economic planning on political life. 

21. Do you think it possible to trace a 
line of demarcation between “democratic” 
and “undemocratic” delegation of de- 
cision power? If so, would it be possible 
for you to give a precise formulation of 
the criteria of demarcation you think 
essential? 


C. TOLERANCE AND TREASON 


Another crucial point in the contro- 
versy on “democracy” is the problem of 
the rights of opposition to the existing 
government, of the toleration of opinions 
divergent from or contrary to those of 
the groups that have the decisive influ- 
ence on policy-making. 

Analysing the general opposition be- 
tween the two conceptions of democracy, 
the English political scientist, Edward 
Hallett Carr arrives at the following con- 
clusion on this point: 

“The question posed by the recent im- 
pact of Soviet democracy on the west is 
whether that toleration of dissentient 
opinions which is declared to be the es- 
sence of democracy means toleration of 
all dissentient opinions, even of those 
hostile to democracy, or whether it means 
toleration of dissentient opinions on spe- 
cific issues among those who accept the 
fundamentals of democracy. This is not 
an academic question, and it has not yet 
been answered by the spokesmen of west- 
ern democracy. Neither of the alternative 
answers is free from difficulty” (The Sovi- 
et Impact on the Western World [Lon- 
don, 1946], p. 14). 

22. Along what lines would you think 
it possible to solve this problem? 

23. Under what peace-time conditions, 
if any, would you consider it consistent 


with democratic government to repress 
propaganda advocating a change of the 
form of government? Is the kind of 
change advocated relevant to the ques- 
tion of repression? 

24. If you agree that there are kinds 
of political propaganda that ought not to 
be tolerated within a democracy, accord- 
ing to what criteria of “democratic” de- 
cision-making would you find justifica- 
tion for decisions on the limitation of 
“democratic” tolerance? In general, does 
“democracy,” even if conceived of pri- 
marily as a method of decision-making, 
necessarily imply any restrictions upon 
the kinds of contents that the decisions, 
individual or collective, can have? Does 
“democracy” presuppose general agree- 
ment on fundamental, indisputable prin- 
ciples within the groups it is applied in; 
if so, what are these? 

Discussion of the tolerance question 
has in recent years taken more concrete 
forms in controversies over One-Party 
versus Many-Party systems. The question 
has a multitude of aspects; what interests 
us is the point of principle: in what re- 
lation do Many-Party versus One-Party 
systems—as they are intended to work— 
stand to concepts of “Democracy”? 

25. What kinds, if any, of One-Party 
system do you consider compatible with 
a democratic form of government? 

Some thinkers have tended to defend 
Many-Party systems as expressions of the 

hilosophical attitude that no opinion is 
infallible, that no group has any self-evi- 
dent right to claim universal allegiance 
to its political creed: “Scepticism is part 
of our faith” (D. W. Brogan, What Is 
Democracy? [London, 1946], p. 17). 

26. To what extent would you think 
this philosophical principle a necessary 
basis for “democracy” in the sense you 
would use the term? 

This view has often been attacked as 
testifying to a lack of faith in the cause of 
democracy, a defeatist attitude to move- 
ments hostile to democracy. 

27. To what extent, if any, do you think 
that tolerance of anti-democratic propa- 
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ganda reflects the presence or absence of 
firm convictions on the principles of de- 
mocracy? 


D. DOES THE CONFLICT INVOLVE IRRE- 
DUCIBLE VALUE-JUDGMENTS? 


Contemporary ideological argumenta- 
tion proceeds largely in terms of what 
democracy is and is not. But if it is held, 
as is common among experts as well as 
laymen, that “democracy” is an honorific 
word, the assertions about what democ- 
racy is may in many cases be translated 
into appeals stating what ought to be and 
assertions about what it is not, into nega- 
tive value judgments. Thus we are led 
from the consideration of terminological 
niceties to questions of what ought to be, 
questions which presumably are in part 
responsible for the fierceness of the con- 
flicts. 

If this is the case, the problem must be 
raised—which are the divergencies and 
how deep are they? 

Considering the vast differences in im- 
mediate tasks calling for concerted action 
in different countries and under different 
historical conditions, and considering that 
each set of conditions is more or less 
trivial and consequently unformulated 
where they prevail, it must be expected 
that the verbalized ideological patterns, 
as seen from a planetary point of view, 
will primarily mirror local cravings and 
therefore may not be symptoms of basic 
differences in valuation. 

The guiding idea of the following ques- 
tions is to judge the extent and intensity 
of those disagreements on values which 
are implicit in the discussions on democ- 
racy. The seriousness of the disagree- 
ments might be measured in terms of the 
rank which the controversial values have 
within hierarchies of values of disputing 
groups or nations. To take an example: 

28. Do the disagreements between 
those advocating repression and those 
advocating tolerance of Fascist propa- 
ganda touch basic moral evaluations of 
both groups, one group or none of the 


groups? 
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Is the disagreement one concerning the 
best means to realize the common goal of 
stabilizing democratic government? Or is 
the tolerance or absence of tolerance in 
this case a matter of principle, independ- 
ent of its consequences in relation to long- 
run stability or even in relation to any 
ulterior purpose? Just where lies the dis- 
agreement? 

Answers to questions like these are 
highly relevant to the prospects of as- 
suaging ideological controversies. If a 
verbal conflict is a symptom of a conflict 
of basic norms, it must be assumed to be 
held in a highly stable and tenacious 
manner. Efforts at reconciliation will in 
that case be viewed as the betrayal of 
what is sacred and beyond dispute. 

Or the conflict may be a symptom of 
diverging instrumental values, divergent 
opinions on the means to reach a common 
goal—a divergence likely to diminish or 
disappear in the course of human experi- 
ence. 

Verbal disagreement on values may be 
due not to contrary, but to complemen- 
tary evaluations. The disagreement may 
be due to differences in priorities, in plans 
of social and political action which all 
tend towards compatible goals but along 
different historically and geographically 
determined roads. 

To make it more clear what kind of 
explicit or implicit doctrines we would 
like to have your opinion on, a quotation 
from Lenin is taken as an example: 

“We set ourselves the ultimate aim of 
abolishing the state, i.e. all organized and 
systematic violence, all use of violence 
against man in general. We do not expect 
the advent of an order of society in which 
the principle of the subordination of the 
minority to the majority will not be ob- 
served. But in striving for Socialism we 
are convinced that it will develop into 
Communism and, hence, that the need for 
violence against people in general, the 
need for the subjection of one man to 
another, will vanish, since people will 
become accustomed to observing the ele- 
mentary conditions of social life without 
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force and without subordination” (“The 
State and Revolution,” in The Essentials 
of Lenin [London, 1946], II, 197). 

29. Is there any incompatibility be- 
tween the ultimate political aim de- 
scribed by Lenin and the aims pro- 
claimed by other ideologists to be of 
ultimate or intrinsic value? 

30. Of what nature, terminological, 
factual or normative, is the disagreement 
between ideologists stressing the priority 
of “political democracy” as a means to 
realize “social democracy” and ideolo- 
gists advocating “social democracy” as a 
means to realize “political democracy”? 

In general, to what degree are the con- 
temporary ideological controversies con- 
cerned with valuations which on closer 
analysis can be shown to be mainly in- 
strumental or dependent on passing his- 
torical conditions, and to what degree 
with values that prove to be fundamental 
and intrinsic? 


A DECLARATION BY THE COMMITTEE OF 
Experts BROUGHT TOGETHER BY UNES- 
CO to ConsIDER THE CAUSES OF AMBI- 
GUITY AND CONFUSION IN THE PRESENT 
UsE OF THE TERM “DEMOCRACY” AND 
Tuem Rowe 1n Po.rricaL Disputes 
Topay, May 7, 1949 
During the period between the two 

world wars the use of propaganda in 

stimulating and inciting social and po- 
litical action assumed crucial importance. 

Improvements in means of mass com- 

munication have increasingly made the 

widespread discussion of policies and 
ideas an influential factor, or at least an 
element to be considered, in national 
government and social change as well 
as in international negotiations. These 

changes have been accompanied by a 

radical alteration in the manner in which 

international diplomacy is conducted. 

Polemics among nations and criticisms 

of situations and doctrines frequently 

assume a sharpness of tone more appro- 
priate to the hostilities of war than to the 
negotiations of peace. Statements of po- 
litical oppositions on particular points of 


policy or action are supported by appeal 
to opposed theories of social good and 
opposed systems of political organization, 
by reference to opposed interpretations of 
fact, and by use of opposed meanings of 
words. This meeting of experts, brought 
together from various countries to dis- 
cuss the bases of the ideological conflicts 
which surround the term democracy, is 
merely one of innumerable indications 
both of the need widely felt to study the 
nature of language in order to clarify 
communication and statement, and also 
of the new interest in re-examining the 
commitments and the instruments of de- 
mocracy. Although we differ in the man- 
ner in which we would develop and im- 
plement the statement of fundamental 
agreement which follows, we are in ac- 
cord on the possibility of substantial con- 
tributions to the solution of practical 
problems from the analysis of ideological 
conflicts. 

We agree to the following propositions: 


1. In spite of the violence of conflict 
concerning basic social and political ideas 
and concerning means of international 
cooperation, there are abundant indica- 
tions of fundamental agreements. The 
agreements in statement of purpose and 
in aspiration appear in a controversial 
context of contradictory interpretations 
of the intentions that motivate the state- 
ment or of facts that seem to belie them. 
The agreements are themselves involved 
in the ideological conflict. Yet the una- 
nimity which appears in the statements 
of aims is an impressive fact. For the first 
time in the history of the world, no doc- 
trines are advanced as anti-democratic. 
The accusation of anti-democratic action 
or attitude is frequently directed against 
others, but practical politicians and po- 
litical theorists agree in stressing the dem- 
ocratic element in the institutions they 
defend and theories they advocate. This 
acceptance of democracy as the highest 
form of political or social organization is 
the sign of a basic agreement in the ulti- 
mate aims of modern social and political 
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institutions—an agreement that the par- 
ticipation of the people and the interests 
of the people are essential elements in 
good government and in the social rela- 
tions which make good government pos- 
sible. 

2. This common basis in the ultimate 
aims of all varieties of democracies is 
closely connected with the history of 
their common traditions. Even the most 
sharply contrasted forms of democracy 
share a common tradition of humanism. 
The various forms of collectivism as well 
as the forms of liberal democratic insti- 
tutions derive from the Christian tradi- 
tion and the American and French revo- 
lutions. They seek justice, equality, lib- 
erty, liberation of man for the develop- 
ment of his faculties, equal access to the 
advantages of the progress of civilization 
and free participation in public functions. 
All peoples who aspire to free and demo- 
cratic forms of common life have joined 
themselves to the same tradition in the 
ends they profess. No great nation pro- 
fesses a doctrine of the superior worth 
of one race or the priority of the state to 
the individual. 

3. These basic agreements in statement 
are overlain with a great complexity of 
disagreements. There are many differ- 
ences in the interpretation of democracy, 
freedom, and justice, some of them so ex- 
treme that action in accordance with one 
interpretation must seem to those who do 
not share that interpretation to be exam- 
ples of the contraries of what they profess 
to be. There are therefore accusations of 
anti-democratic action and attitude, even 
though there are no defenders of anti- 
democratic institutions. Both sides in the 
mounting political dispute find good rea- 
son to suspect cynical bad faith and mis- 
representation in the statements and ac- 
tions of others. Both sides profess good 
reasons to believe that the conditions 
essential to democracy in the one sense 
are incompatible with democracy in the 
other. 

4, Power rivalries tend to sharpen the 
ideological conflict into two opposed po- 
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sitions and to conceal the great variety of 
theories and parties. The ideological posi- 
tions vary in manner of approach as well 
as in degree within a single approach and 
in basic principles as well as in interpreta- 
tion of common positions. They include 
the numerous radical and socialist move- 
ments short of communism as well as the 
numerous liberal and conservative move- 
ments short of laissez-faire free enter- 
prise. They include the partially formu- 
lated or adapted statements of the aspira- 
tions of dependent people and inhabit- 
ants of under-developed regions of the 
world. This richness of ideological variety 
may contribute to the resolution of power 
rivalries. If it is not preserved and under- 
stood, the oppositions of power will re- 
duce the discussion of issues to the oppo- 
sition of two ideologies. 

5. The fact that the word democracy is 
used both in a political and also in a social 
and economic sense is a fertile source of 
ideological controversies. The propriety 
of one or the other usage may be ques- 
tioned, or if both meanings are granted 
the relation of the two sorts of democracy 
may be disputed. The dispute is the more 
acrimonious since, despite ambiguities of 
terms, the effects on political institutions 
of measures directed to securing social 
and economic equality and the effects of 
political actions on social and economic 
relations are apparent in the lives of all 
men. 

6. Discussion and clarification of ideas 
is an important means for promoting co- 
operation and common action. On the 
other hand, discussions of differences 
which might have been resolved by 
agreement on a common course, or on 
mutually compatible courses, of action 
may be rendered more difficult when the 
initial differences are given foundations 
in opposed sets of principles. The acri- 
mony of theological disputes in the past 
and the manner in which they eventually 
ceased to disturb the public peace, usual- 
ly without having been resolved, afford 
illustration of the fashion in which the 
lines of ideological opposition harden and 
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disappear. To point out the danger of 
such ideological oppositions is not to de- 
preciate the importance of ideas or to 
ignore the grave differences in practical 
action to which they lead. On the con- 
trary, analysis of the sources and devices 
of the ideological conflict may serve to 
clarify ideas and to open the possibility of 
common or at least consistent action. 

7. Ideological conflicts are based, in 
part, on devices calculated to render the 
antagonistic positions incompatible or in- 
commensurable. One such device, com- 
monly used, is to treat the statement of 
ideal as description of fact and to present 
reports of actual situations as if they were 
the ideal intended. Democrats who are 
communists will set forth violations of 
civil liberties and economic and social in- 
equities in contrast to the ideal of socialist 
democracy. Democrats who are liberals 
will present the restrictions and controls 
of opinion, statement, and movement and 
the continuing economic and social in- 
equalities and problems in contrast to the 
traditional ideas of liberal democracy. 
To the communist, toleration of dissen- 
tient opinions, inimical to democracy, is 
weakness or latent fascism; to the liberal, 
suppression of opinions is the mark of 
totalitarianism and potential fascism. 
Understanding is impossible unless 
alleged facts are treated as facts and con- 
trasted with facts, and unless ideals and 
theories are treated as aspirations and 
contrasted with other expressions of pur- 
pose and intention. 

8. The ideological conflict reflects more 
than only differences of verbal usage and 
terminology. It affects the statement of 
fact, since what is relevant to one concep- 
tion of democracy is unimportant in an- 
other, and the description of the same 
situation will therefore differ or even be 
opposed in reports couched in opposed 
ideologies. It affects the interpretation of 
intentions and motives, since obstinate 
adherence to statements which seem con- 
tradicted by facts can be accounted for 
only by negligent indifference or a pur- 
pose to deceive. It affects the statement of 


ideal, since agreement concerning justice, 
liberty, equality becomes meaningless if 
different significances are attached to 
those terms and conflicting means are 
recommended to achieve them. 

9. In the ideological conflict, words, 
facts, intentions, and theories are all in- 
volved in uncertainty and confusion. 
Clarity cannot be achieved in statement 
by appeal to facts, if the interpretation of 
facts is affected by the statement. Confi- 
dence cannot be felt in expressions of in- 
tention, if the action which carries out the 
intention is contrary to what was antici- 
pated. Common purposes cannot be pur- 
sued if there is no common understanding 
of what is in fact the case, of what prob- 
lems are presented in the situation, and 
of what solutions are desirable. 

10. Clarification of the present-day 
ideological conflict and resolution of 
some of the ambiguities of opposition and 
debate, while important, is not in itself 
sufficient to insure peace. It will serve to 
separate the real issues from the problems 
which arise from confusions of statement. 
By isolating those problems it will simpli- 
fy the total situation and permit the con- 
centration of attention on practical issues 
and possible actions. Equally important is 
the effect that such clarification will have 
on the climate within which the discus- 
sion is carried on. When the opposite 
sides to a discussion understand each 
other, mutual confidence is possible. 
When understanding is absent, uncertain- 
ty and fear increase the tensions pro- 
duced by the opposition. The clarification 
of ideas and statements will probably not 
lead to agreement in doctrine and ideal 
between the groups of powers at present 
opposed. Fortunately such doctrinal 
agreement is not necessary for common 
action. But clarity of statement will make 
understanding possible, and understand- 
ing is essential not only to such complete 
agreement, but also to cooperation in 
common actions agreed upon for different 
fundamental reasons as well as to the 
formulation of separate, but compatible, 
courses of action. 
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11. The fact that the ideological con- 
flict is not between two fixed and extreme 
views, as political conflicts tend to be, af- 
fords grounds for the expectation that 
the conflict of ideologies may be clarified. 
The effort to clarify the differences is 
therefore an appeal to world public opin- 
ion. 

12. The clarification of the issues will 
attenuate the effect on the general public 
of propaganda tending to incite to vio- 
lence. Ideological conflicts, in so far as 
they present the opposed position as 
based on bad faith, give the advantage of 
doing so with good conscience to those 
who wish to suppress ideological opposi- 
tion by force. Clarification of issues 
should show that there may be ideological 
opposition without bad faith. 

13. We need to know more concerning 
the different ideologies of the world if the 
conflict which threatens to narrow to an 
opposition between two ideologies is to 
be avoided. Ultimately the resolution of 
ideological conflicts depends on the free 
interchange of information, of cultural 


materials, and of persons. The peoples of 
the world cannot understand each other 
in all the diversities of their cultural, so- 
cial, and political lives or in all the vari- 
eties of their needs and aspirations, with- 
out freer and fuller contact with each 
other. 


REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS 
oF FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS, Paris, 
May 8-7, 1949 


The committee of experts on the Philo- 
sophical Analysis of Fundamental Con- 
cepts was convened to study and discuss 
the replies to the questionnaire concern- 
ing the variant meanings assigned to de- 
mocracy in present-day oppositions and 
statements and, after study and discus- 
sion, “to prepare a report synthesizing 
and interpreting the contributions to this 
inquiry” (Resolutions, 1948, 5.41) and 
to advise the Secretariat concerning “how 
the results of the inquiry may be given 
wide publicity” (5.42). 
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I. PROBLEMS PRESENTED IN THE OPPOSITION 
OF CONCEPTIONS AND DEMOCRACY 

The committee examined the replies to 
the questionnaire under four headings 
suggested by the four parts of the ques- 
tionnaire: (A) the ambiguity of the word 
“democracy,” (B) the forms of democ- 
racy, (C) tolerance and treason and 
(D) democracy and judgments of value. 

A. The ambiguity of the word “democ- 
racy.—The answers to the first seven 
questions of the questionnaire, concern- 
ing the ambiguity and misuse of the word 
“democracy,” brought to light a basic am- 
biguity in the word “ambiguity.” Any 
generalization concerning the answers 
must therefore involve some interpreta- 
tion and adjustment of meanings. It must 
also neglect the differences of the means 
suggested or advocated to remove the 
ambiguity. Nonetheless, the committee 
found general agreement on three impor- 
tant points. In the first place, the idea of 
democracy was considered ambiguous, 
and even those who thought that it was 
clear or capable of clarity, were obliged 
to admit a certain ambiguity in the vari- 
eties of usages in which the word is used 
or in the institutions or devices employed 
to effect the ideal or in the cultural or 
historical circumstances by which word, 
idea and practice are conditioned. In the 
second place, in spite of, and sometimes 
because of, the appeal to traditional 
usages in the definition of the term, the 
criteria of abuses of the word were, for 
the most part, moral in character—such 
as the intention to deceive or the prob- 
ability that a given meaning would in 
given circumstances deceive. Finally, the 
committee was struck by the fact that 
there were no replies adverse to democ- 
racy. Probably for the first time in history, 
“democracy” is claimed as the proper 
ideal description of all systems of political 
and social organization advocated by in- 
fluential proponents. 

The committee was convinced that the 
agreement on these points indicates im- 
portant characteristics in the present 
ideological conflict: (1) that the interests 
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and participation of the people are promi- 
nent in all statements of the ideal of social 
and political relations, (2) that the am- 
biguities arise from conflicting concep- 
tions of what interests can be achieved 
by participation of the people and what 
participation is practicable, (3) that the 
use and abuse of the term is conceived as 
a mode of argumentation in supporting 
or depreciating particular forms of de- 
mocracy. 

B. The forms of democracy.—In one 
sense the agreement on a single term with 
at least some nucleus of common meaning 
holds forth some hope for the resolution 
of the ideological conflict. In another 
sense, the problem is rendered more acute 
and elusive by that agreement, since the 
oppositions in interpretation must be 
sought in the qualifications or the instru- 
mentations of the basic idea of democ- 
racy. Forms of political and social organi- 
zation that were sometimes contrasted to 
democracy are now conceived as instru- 
mentalities of democracy, and the whole 
political and social debate now takes 
place between different forms of democ- 
racy. Moreover, that change has affected 
the manner in which the debate itself is 
conducted and the significance which is 
attached to ideological differences. If 
democracy is conceived primarily in 
terms of institutions designed to facilitate 
coming to agreement on a common course 
of action and carrying such decisions out, 
the adjustment of ideological differences 
is a means for the determination of values 
and itself an important value. If democ- 
racy is conceived primarily in terms of 
institutions designed to achieve the social 
and economic well-being, though not nec- 
essarily the immediate preference, of the 
people, the ideological conflict is an his- 
torical fact and its resolution must be a 
consequence of social change. 

The replies to questions 8-21, on social 
versus political democracy, illustrate the 
complexity of confusions—terminological, 
factual and theoretic—involved in discus- 
sions of the relation of the social and the 
political elements of democracy. None- 


theless, three general points of agreement 
underlie the differences. In the first place, 
there is agreement that participation of 
the people is an essential part of the defi- 
nition of democracy, but there are sharp 
differences concerning the manner of par- 
ticipation. In the second place, while 
there is general agreement that the word 
DEMOCRACY is used both in a political and 
social sense, some contributors hold that 
the term democracy is properly political 
and is applied only by analogy to social 
and economic conditions; others regard 
political democracy as prior in time to 
social democracy; others consider that 
there is and always has been a mutual 
relation and dependence between the two 
concepts. Finally, there is general agree- 
ment that democracy entails the real in- 
terests of the people, in some sense, and 
depends on the delegation of power but 
the details of the deviations of interpreta- 
tions are indicated only sketchily in the 
replies. 

In the opinion of the Committee the 
most important aspect of the issue of 
political and social democracy in its pres- 
ent form is the question of the application 
of the political procedures of democracy 
to large scale social and economic plan- 
ning. 

C. Tolerance and treason.—The funda- 
mental agreement which underlies the 
different conceptions of democracy and 
the different statements of the forms in 
which it may be realized concretely are 
reflected in the attitudes taken toward 
toleration of differences of opinion. There 
are fundamental differences in the views 
expressed or implied concerning the rela- 
tion of expression of opinion to action and 
concerning the relation of civil liberties to 
social policy. These differences may be 
said to reflect the divergencies of inter- 
pretation of democracy and of the actions 
essential to its establishment and preser- 
vation. In the answers to questions 22-27, 
on tolerance and treason, general agree- 
ment was found on three points. In the 
first place, there was agreement that opin- 
ions as distinct from actions might or 
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should be tolerated, but the differences in 
interpretation of that principle ranged all 
the way from answers which held that all 
expressions of opinion, even anti-demo- 
cratic opinions, should be tolerated to 
answers which held that no valid distinc- 
tion can be drawn between expression of 
opinion and action and it is proper, there- 
fore, or even imperative, to suppress any 
opinion dangerous to democratic institu- 
tions. In the second place, there was gen- 
eral agreement that some expressions of 
opinion must under some circumstances 
be controlled, but the interpretations 
ranged from one extreme at which the 
control of expressions of opinion must be 
limited to times of crisis or war, whatever 
the content of the expression, to the other 
extreme at which statements endangering 
democracy, in whatever circumstances, 
and including even statements in the 
fields of science or art, must be sup- 
pressed. Finally, there was agreement, 
even within these divergent views, that 
the criterion of tolerance must be found 
in the possible effect of expressions of 
opinion on the basic constitution of the 
state and on the social order, but the con- 
ception of basic constitution, at one ex- 
treme, limited the conception of democ- 
racy to a method and procedure of com- 
ing to decisions and executing them, 
joined to an attitude of skepticism with 
respect to any doctrine advanced for uni- 
versal acceptance, while at the other ex- 
treme, the conception of democracy was 
thought to be inseparable from definite 
moral, social, economic or political ideals. 

D. Democracy and judgments of 
value.—Such agreements as can be found 
in conceptions of the bearing of state- 
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ments and actions on the concrete realiza- 
tion of the ideals of democracy are thus 
diversified in interpretation by funda- 
mental differences in judgments of value 
or of practicability. The answers to ques- 
tions 28-30, concerning the relation of the 
conflict to value judgments, reflected 
three different attitudes toward values 
and the means of their achievement by 
cooperative action. In the first place, 
many of the answers were based on a con- 
fidence that there is a fundamental agree- 
ment concerning ends underlying the 
most diverse political positions and 
theories today, but no agreement con- 
cerning means. Most of the answers based 
on this conviction took the position that 
the agreement on ends, in view of the 
differences concerning means, was not of 
much importance in practice. Some, how- 
ever, considered the agreement concern- 
ing ends an important indication of the 
possibility of agreeing on means to those 
ends. In the second place, some answers 
found in the differences in judgments of 
value an indication of a basic difference 
of ends which makes discussion of means 
ambiguous until there is some common 
understanding of ends. A few of the 
answers took the position that a funda- 
mental difference of social theories or 
even of ends is compatible with agree- 
ment concerning proximate ends and co- 
operation in action to achieve them. In 
the third place, some of the answers de- 
nied the validity of the distinction be- 
tween the means and ends and argued 
that the basic differences were to be 
found in social theory, philosophy of his- 
tory, or conception of cultural rela- 
tiOnS. ... 





THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


A CONFERENCE REPORT 
Sidney J. 


Pn significant recent conferences 
on the place and function of science in 
general education have been two 2-day 
meetings, the first held at Princeton in 
December, 1947, and the second at Har- 
vard in July, 1949. Both meetings were on 
the initiative of President Conant of Har- 
vard; they were supported by small 
grants from foundations. Collaborating 
with Mr. Conant for the Princeton confer- 
ence were Dean Hugh Taylor, of Prince- 
ton, and the writer. Attendance was lim- 
ited both by the funds available and by 
the wish to have a small enough group for 
informal discussion. Topics considered at 
the Princeton conference included discus- 
sion of the orthodox or traditional science 
course versus a specially designed course 
as a medium for presenting science to the 
nonscientist; the single-science course 
versus the course selecting its materials 
from several sciences; the survey course 
versus the consideration of selected prob- 
lems in science; and the place of the his- 
tory of science in such courses. 

The Harvard conference carried these 
discussions forward, considering ques- 
tions which had arisen as a result of the 
Princeton conference and those which, 
during the intervening period, had oc- 
curred to participants as in need of fur- 
ther consideration. A number of courses 
have as one of their principal objectives, 
for example, the teaching of some under- 
standing of scientific methodology. With 
considerable diversity of approach, such 
courses attempt to give students some un- 
derstanding of how problems in science 
are attacked; what distinguishes a fact 
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from an accepted working principle, a 
hypothesis from a theory; what kinds of 
evidence are used; and how variable fac- 
tors are handled. 

In the opening session of the Harvard 
conference, special attention was given to 
the consideration of “The Methods of 
Science: What Are They? Can They Be 
Taught?” Mr. Taylor presided. Brief pres- 
entations opening up the questions, 
were presented by Hyan Kruglak (Min- 
nesota), Ernest Nagel (Columbia), and 
Farrington Daniels (Wisconsin). 

While there was the expected agree- 
ment that there is no such thing as the 
scientific method, there was also wide 
agreement that science does have operat- 
ing techniques and modes of procedure, 
both mental and physical, which are pro- 
ductive of important results within its 
area of operation and that, to get a good 
view of these, it is desirable to approach 
scientific problems from several of the 
areas of science. As to whether the meth- 
ods of science can be taught, opinion 
varies widely and there is no fundamental 
agreement as to what we really mean by 
teaching the methods of science. If it 
means an appreciation of the way scien- 
tists operate, the answer is probably 
“Yes.” If it means making these methods 
a part of the student’s mode of operation, 
the answer is still a wide-open question. 
We have not yet discovered how much of 
such transfer can be made or how to 
make it. 

The second session, with President 
Conant presiding, was on “The Role of 
the Historian of Science in Presenting the 
Growth of Science as an Organized Activ- 
ity.” Opening the discussion were Rich- 
ard H. Shryock (Pennsylvania), I. B. 
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Cohen (Harvard), and John F. Fulton 
(Yale). As yet, few institutions have well- 
defined programs in the history of sci- 
ence, and the role that the historian of 
science can play in developing science as 
a phase of general education has not been 
adequately explored. There is no ques- 
tion, however, but that the history of 
science has been woefully and deplorably 
neglected; it has too often fallen between 
the historians and the scientists. The for- 
mer have ignored it because they claim 
to know little about science; the latter 
have neglected it because they have been 
busy teaching the most recent conclusions 
of science in technical-training courses 
and have yet to discover the significance 
of historical material for understanding 
science. 

The history of science can be used in at 
least two ways: in broadening the educa- 
tion of scientists and others and in con- 
tributing important connecting elements 
between science and other courses in 
general education. Most general-science 
courses draw heavily upon historical 
material, whether they are basically his- 
torical courses showing the relationship 
of science to the activities and advance- 
ment of civilization or whether, on the 
other hand, they select historical “cases” 
for intensive study. One of the real stum- 
bling blocks to the development of gen- 
eral courses is the lack of availability of 
historical source materials, translations, 
and interpretive writings. A number of 
excellent scattered references have been 
brought together in President Conant’s 
recently published report on the case 
method in science as it is being developed 
at Harvard, The Growth of the Experi- 
mental Sciences. Historians of science are 
attacking this problem in earnest now, 
and there are numerous encouraging signs 
that some publishers are becoming inter- 
ested in reissuing some of the classical 
papers and volumes of science. 

The third session, under the chairman- 
ship of Duane Roller (Wabash), con- 
sidered instructional methods, including 
the conduct of group discussions, the use 


of original papers, and the place of labo- 
ratory experiments and demonstrations. 
Leading the discussion were E. P. North- 
rop (Chicago), Eric M. Rogers (Prince- 
ton), and G. E. Owen (Antioch). One of 
the difficult problems confronting teach- 
ers of general science is how to teach to 
small enough groups so that the values of 
free student discussion can be obtained. 
If we are serious about attempting to get 
the student to understand—and use in his 
own mental development—some of the 
scientific approaches to problems, then 
we must give him some directed oppor- 
tunity to develop powers of observation 
and communication. The lecture to large 
groups is likely to be an inefficient means 
of reaching such ends. Yet the financial 
problems, as well as those of recruiting 
enough teachers with sufficient skill to 
use the discussion method to its full value, 
are difficult to solve. 

A number of courses make use of his- 
torically important original papers, which 
can often be used to bring out not only 
successful modes of thought and opera- 
tion but also the errors and mistakes made 
and the probable reasons for them. In the 
use of such papers, however, it has been 
found through experience that careful 
annotation is usually necessary, since both 
the language and the terms may be large- 
ly incomprehensible today. President 
Conant discusses aspects of this problem 
in the report referred to above. Again, the 
question of inadequacy of supply of orig- 
inal documents poses a problem for the 
teacher who would use them, although 
some institutions have shown that mate- 
rials can be made available by photo- 
graphic means. 

On the question of laboratory experi- 
ments versus demonstrations, there ap- 
pear to exist definite biases. No doubt 
these are prompted in some part by avail- 
ability of money, manpower, and facilities. 
Those who oppose individual student 
laboratory work are, in some instances, 
prompted to do so by the lack of avail- 
ability of suitable laboratory materials 
and experiments. It is safe to conclude 
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that the traditional laboratory work ac- 
companying an orthodox science course 
is of little value and, indeed, should prove 
a handicap to a general-science course. 
Some ingenious and somewhat novel ex- 
periments were described at the confer- 
ence, including the construction and use 
of simple astronomical equipment by the 
student, encouraging of simple experi- 
mentation at home, and the working-out 
of a principle in the laboratory by allow- 
ing the student to observe and develop 
suitable techniques over a considerable 
period of time. Again, the conclusion, if 
one can be drawn, must be that there is a 
great deal yet to be done before we shall 
know the value and place of laboratory 
work in the general-science course. 

The fourth session went outside the 
field of natural science to attempt to find 
out what the social scientist would like 
his students to know about the natural 
sciences. The writer served as chairman, 
while the discusison leaders—all from 
Harvard—were Samuel H. Beer (govern- 
ment), George Lombard (business ad- 
ministration), and Talcott Parsons (so- 
cial relations). 

Perhaps, as natural scientists, we are 
too inbred to see the real needs of our 
nonscience students. We want to teach 
science instead of students. At an earlier 
conference on general education held at 
the University of Minnesota in March, 
1949, it was suggested that the problem 
of what the general student should know 
about natural science might well be con- 
sidered by others than the natural scien- 
tists themselves. The Harvard session was 
an attempt to explore that question fur- 
ther. The question posed, in fact, may be 
oversimplified, since the real problem is 
not alone what information the student 
should bring with him from the natural 
sciences but as well what techniques, if 
any, gained from the natural sciences 
might be useful and usable in other areas. 

This latter question is, indeed, the real 
crux of much of our lip-service to the 
teaching of science for nonscientists and 
yet has had inadequate consideration. It 


might well serve as the basis for future 
joint discussions of representatives from 
the sciences, the social sciences, and the 
humanities. Are scientific habits of 
thought, as the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education suggests, applicable 
to problems of personal and civic life? If 
they are, we should be making a much 
more serious attempt to find and empha- 
size the common elements and to see to it 
that the transfer of such habits becomes 
at least plausible. There has been a tend- 
ency in social science to develop sweep- 
ing general principles rather than care- 
fully to study individual situations or 
cases. A swing to the case approach is 
now developing real strength and has in 
it many of the elements that we common- 
ly think of as the “scientific approach.” 
Whether the approach used in under- 
standing and appreciating scientific meth- 
ods in science cases can be used in social- 
science cases or whether the problem 
should be attacked in reverse—or from 
both ends at once—is a matter in need of 
careful and thorough exploration. 

In general, the social scientist wants his 
students to know something about scien- 
tific approaches and something, as well, 
about the great advances in which science 
has played a major part. He wants them 
to know the way in which discoveries 
have effected society and the converse, to 
understand the organized growth of sci- 
ence and its relation to government, pri- 
vate enterprise, and authoritarian control. 
Essentially, this calls for a_ historical 
course in the appreciation of science. The 
social scientist agrees, in the main, with 
the natural scientist that the present 
movement toward science courses partic- 
ularly designed for the nonscience student 
is decidedly right. 

The final session was devoted to “The 
Recruiting and Training of Teachers for 
General-Science Programs.” Commission- 
er Earl J. McGrath served as chairman, 
and the discussion leaders were Phillip G. 
Frank (Harvard) and Karl Lark-Horovitz 
(Purdue). Volumes could be—and have 
been—written on the need for revision of 
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the graduate training of college teachers. 
While the conference was of the opinion 
that much still needs to be done, it has 
become evident that many graduate pro- 
grams are being liberalized and directed 
more toward the needs of the college 
teacher. Fairly sharp division of opinion 
can always be found, on the one hand, 
for training teachers primarily for gen- 
eral education programs and, on the 
other, for broadening the graduate studies 
without destroying present specialization 
in a definite area or subject. If the writer 
correctly assesses the sense of the confer- 
ence, the latter type of program was pre- 
ferred, although the former was vigorous- 
ly defended. 

It becomes a real problem to assure 
those who undertake the teaching of gen- 
eral education courses a secure place in 
the hierarchy of the academic profession. 
The sacrifice of certain professional pres- 
tige, as well as valuable time for research 
and publication in specialized areas, 
seems to many young teachers of today a 
step in a dangerous direction. Yet we 


must rely more and more on the younger 
teachers to develop and carry on the 
growing programs of general education. 
Those who look for such teachers today 
discover that they are rare indeed and 
that the alternative is to synthesize them 


within the benign environs of the pro- 
gram. Possibly the problem in science has 
certain aspects differing from those of 
other fields. If, as is often said, great con- 
tributions in science are made by young 
men, then, in all seriousness we might let 
young scientists pursue research largely 
or exclusively and only turn to teaching 
in their years of later and broader wis- 
dom. What this would do to the teaching 
of science is anybody’s guess. But one can 
cite many outstanding examples of such 
philosophical broadening. 

In conclusion, it is clear that this con- 
ference, as well as its predecessor, was 
most fruitful and helpful to those who 
attended. Thanks are due to President 
Conant for his leadership and particularly 
for breaking through the barrier which 
has so long prevented the scientist from 
looking at his field as an educator. It is 
indeed an indictment of science teachers 
that only within the past few years has it 
become respectable to discuss problems 
of teaching science to all. We have al- 
ready moved definitely toward recaptur- 
ing science as a part of a liberal educa- 
tion. There is every reason to feel that 
science will find its way back from its 
prodigal journey into far specialization to 
rejoin once more the family of its natural 
heritage, the humanities. 





A FURTHER BIBLIOGRAPHY ON GENERAL EDUCATION 
William Nelson Lyons 


j= bibliographer is a hod carrier for 
the research scholar and the teacher. 
His existence is justified as a time- and 
energy-saver. The need for creative think- 
ing makes necessary from time to time 
the mustering of available material which 
will serve as invitation and stimulant for 
those whose academic duties deny them 
the opportunity of constant exploration. 
To serve these purposes the bibliography 
below has been prepared. 

In 1940 Earl J. McGrath published a 
bibliography on general education.’ The 
following items have been compiled as a 
continuation of the earlier bibliography, 
although they are not limited to publi- 
cation since 1940. Like Mr. McGrath’s 
bibliography—the items of which have 
not been duplicated here—this is a selec- 
tive listing. Omissions can be explained 
by either rejection or ignorance. The 
doubtful value of uncritical exhaustive- 
ness recommended selection, and limita- 
tion of space demanded it. The rejected 
material, nine out of ten items examined, 
was not all dross. For example, articles 
appearing in the Journal of General Edu- 
cation have been omitted; for these the 
reader is referred to the annual indexes. 
Items of a reportorial nature about indi- 
vidual courses or series of courses at vari- 
ous institutions have been withheld for 
publication at a later date. 

An earnest attempt has been made to 
cover broadly the now amorphous move- 
ment known as “general education.” The 
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compiler’s bias is frankly philosophical. 
Consequently, basic issues and impera- 
tive needs have been emphasized to the 
partial exclusion of techniques, evalua- 
tion, and experimentation. General edu- 
cation can be a vital factor in education 
only if there is clear apprehension and 
constant awareness of the foundations on 
which it is erected. 
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